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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
The Preacher is always to be pitied for his difficulties in 
finding apt illustrations to edify the sinner. This lode, so 
to speak, has been worked twice a week and more for 
nearly two thousand years, and it is no wonder that it can 
yield little ore, or that when a fresh vein is discovered there 
is rejoicing. Nothing, I suppose, has been more thoroughly 
exhausted than metaphors applied to human life. <A great 
preacher has recently likened it to a game of whist, a 
thing that never entered into the heads of the early 
fathers. ‘‘Some are playing for riches,” he said, ‘‘ and 
for these diamonds are trumps. Some are playing for 
love; for these hearts are trumps. Some are play- 
ing for power and dominion, and for these [one 
wonders why] clubs are trumps. But there is a 
fourth hand, and this is the most important in the 
game: this is taken by the Angel of Death, and for 
him spades are trumps.” Without hunting the metaphor 
to death, one may be allowed to remark that from the 
distinction the divine subsequently bestows upon each 
suit, and also on the advantage derived from the position 
of the player, it is not Whist that he was thinking 
about at all, but Bridge, a game of a more gambling 
character, and one we should have hoped he knew nothing 
about. The subject of cards is not so unprecedentedin the 
pulpit as it seems to be imagined. Father Andrée, a dis- 
tinguished but eccentric preacher, was once holding forth 
in a country church when a pack of cards flew out of 
his sleeve—think of a divine with ‘cards up his 
sleeve’? !—and fell among the congregation. This 
would have embarrassed some people, but not the good 
father. Without being the least disconcerted at the 
general laughter, he called on the elder children who 
happened to be there to collect them, and as they brought 
them inquired how the different cards were called. The 
answers were promptly given. He then put some ques. 
tions out of the Catechism, which were by no means 
answered so easily. ‘Is it thus,’ said he, addressing the 
fathers and mothers, ‘‘ that you conduct the education of 
your children ? You introduce them to the vanities of life 
and neglect to teach them what is important.” This pro- 
duced a great impression, and everybody believed that the 
cards had been brought into church to introduce this 
pathetic appeal. 


There was a time when the occupant of a pulpit had 
things his own way in England, and could preach or even 
make extempore prayers as long as he pleased. Of late 
years a great rebellion has taken place against long 
sermons, and to some extent against sermons generally. 
It is not unusual in fashionable congregations for persons 
to rise from their seats when the service is ended and the 
discourse is about to begin and leave the church—a custom 
not very respectful to the clergyman. Those who are 
acquainted with human nature will understand that there 
is as much temptation to a divine to prolong a sermon as 
to an after-dinner speaker to prolong a speech; and also 
that there is a burning desire in the younger clergy to 
know what the congregation think of it. Bishop Blomfield 
confesses that, as a country curate, he thought very 
highly of a sermon he had preached on Atheism, and 
was so imprudent as to ask a farmer with whom he 
had walked from church how it struck him. ‘ Well, 
Sir,” he replied, ‘‘ for all you did say, and no doubt it was 
very clever, I still believe that there is a God.” Legge, 
Bishop of Oxford, who had not youth as his excuse for 
his vanity, asked his friend Canning to come and hear 
his first episcopal sermon. They dined together afterwards, 
and from the politician’s silence the other ought to have 
known better than to push him; but, being rather nettled, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Canning, you have said nothing to me 
about my sermon.” ‘ Well, it was short.” ‘‘Oh,” said 
the Bishop, “ it is better to be short than tedious.” ‘‘ But,” 
replied Canning, ‘‘ you were that too.” In Scotland the 
other day, we read, a supplication was delivered for forty- 
five minutes by an assistant pastor: there is reason to 
suppose it would have gone on indefinitely, had not his 
superior pulled his coat-tails to draw his attention to the 
fact that the congregation were leaving the church, it 
being the custom of Scotch divines to supplicate with 
closed eyes. 


A writer in the Spectator has been endeavouring to 
rescue a favourite novel from oblivion. It is a grateful 
act. If no one else has had a good word to say for what 
has given us.so much pleasure, it is only right that we 
should have a word to say for it ourselves. Years ago I 
tried in this very Journal to do the same thing, with the 
most unfortunate results. The story I had in my mind 
(and it is still there) made a great impression on me in my 
boyhood, It begins by a night attack on an Irish rectory 
by a fanatical mob (probably in ’98); a beautiful girl, a 
splendid shot with a rifle, defends it, with her servants, for 
hours, but she is at last overcome. Another great scene 
was the attempted betrayal of a band of bushrangers by 
their young captain; he escapes, but is tracked by three 
black fellows. After unheard-of privations, he reaches a 
settler's house on the confines of the bush, and, after 
throwing himself on his. protection, falls into a lethargy 
induced by fatigue. He has quickened the farmer's fears, 
and his sons and he, well armed, are ready to defend him. 


In the meantime he is placed in an upper chamber, only 
reached through their room. The blacks get on to the 
roof (as they do in London), take out some tiles, and 
carry him off, still asleep, to his doom. The worst scene 
of all is the one entitled (I think) ‘‘ Retribution.” The 
man is being put to death by slow torture, while 
two of the bushrangers play at cards to pass the 
time. He pleads for water, and the milder of the 
two ruffians would have given him some; but the other 
says: ‘* No, we will play for it. If you win the game he 
shall have it, not otherwise.” The milder man would 
have won, but the other says it is not fair because the poor 
dying wretch has given some hint about the play. It is 
one of the most horrible, but at the same time one of the 
most exciting stories I ever read, and I thought I knew the 
name of it. In this, however, I was wrong, for of the 
novel I mentioned I received half-a-dozen copies from my 
kind readers, but it was not the least like what I wanted. 
I am almost certain that the story I have in my mind was 
dedicated to Thackeray, when he was an unknown writer. 


How universal is ignorance, and how delightful, to 
those who know, for the purpose of imparting information ! 
If we were all well acquainted with things, the occupation 
of a number of highly educated persons would be gone. 
How many persons who are reading Dr. Doyle’s romance 
of the desert know whether the camels therein described 
have two humps or one? The illustrations, though excel- 
lent in themselves, do not easily reveal this secret. It is 
probable that five readers out of six believe that a camel 
with two humps is called a dromedary, and this though 
they have visited the Zoo from their childhood. It is really 
only a particular variety of the one-humped camel, of 
much greater fleetness, and it was probably on specimens 
of this nature that Dr. Doyle’s tourists got so jolted. The 
camel is a horrible beast to ride, ‘‘ both the feet on one 
side being successively raised, so that one side is thrown 
forward and then the other.” An early Eastern traveller 
says : ‘* Put a music-stool, wound up to its full height, on 
a cart without springs, and sit upon it while it is being 
driven at a trot across a ploughed field--then you will 
know what riding on a camel is like.” Its hump, which 
does not improve its beauty, is a store of fat from which 
the animal draws as its system requires; its backbone is 
as straight as other people’s—when they have any, It 1s 
curious, therefore, that the vulgar phrase, ‘‘ It gives me 
the hump,” should have so unpleasant a meaning. 


Money makes the mare to go, but what makes the 


donkey? That is a secret known only to the noble society 


of costermongers, or almost only. When I was a little 
boy, I kept a donkey, the proprietorship of which was 
shared by my first love, a Dean's daughter of the same 
age, and as beautiful as she was accomplished; among 
other arts she could make that animal gallop, which I never 
could do. I was sure she had some secret which conferred 
this privilege, like Sullivan the horse-tamer; and this idea 
she encouraged. ‘‘ What would you give to know it?” 
she asked with charming artlessness. Like Dr. Johnson’s 
young waterman as regarded the Golden Fleece, I said 
I would give what I had—eighteenpence in coppers, a 
dormouse, an apple-scoop, and a packet of lollipops. She 
shook her head, and declined to tell me till the day 
I went back to school. ‘‘ Now,” I said, ‘‘now,” when 
the sad moment arrived and we mingled our tears 
together, ‘‘ what are the means by which you persuade 
that donkey to gallop?” ‘You will promise never to 
tell?” she said. ‘Never!’ Then she put her pretty lips 
close to my ear and whispered ‘‘A hair-pin.” How simplea 
secret seems when you have been told it! It is not, however, 
by these means that costermongers put themselves on such 
good terms with their mokes. Asa rule they are exceed- 
ingly well treated, the brutal person who owned such an 
animal in ‘Oliver Twist” (Mr. Grimes, I think) was a 
sweep and not a costermonger. These animals will 
certainly do for their owners what they will never do 
for anyone else, The other day a costermonger was 
summoned for being drunk and in charge of a donkey 
and cart. The ‘copper’ put the drunken man into the 
cart and essayed to drive. But the animal lay down and 
refused to budge one inch. ‘‘ He then went through the 
most extraordinary gymnastics, rolling over and rearing 
on his hind legs. With the aid of six stalwart officers he 
was at last conveyed to the station ; two had hold of his 
front legs, two of his heels, one of his tail, and the other 
pushed where he was most wanted.” When the coster- 
monger became sober, the animal.was put into the shafts 
and trotted home without making the least objection. 


The case of Seior Dupuy de Lome, who has had his 
private letters stolen, opened, and treated as public 
property, because he was an ambassador, is much to be 
pitied; but a diplomatist ought not to write private letters 
on public matters. What is permitted him is to say what 
he likes about them to a companion in confidence. There 
are probably no persons more frank in this respect than 
our ambassadors, and in reality with perfect safety. For 
who would take a tell-tale’s word against them? A man 
who was scoundrel enough to repeat a private conversation 
would be scoundrel enough to invent it; such a witness 
places himself out of court. On the other hand, there is 
nothing so interesting in political biography as an account 
of the téte-a-téte conversations held between diplomatists 





and their friends. But to write concerning matters of 
©tate, with a running commentary of one’s Excellency’s 
private views about them—unless, indeed, one’s hand- 
writing is as cryptic as Dean Stanley’s—seems incredibly 
imprudent; for apart from thievery as employed in the 
present case, there is always the risk of the death of the 
correspondent, and of the ignorance or rashness of his 
literary executor. 


The reproach of having ‘‘ centenaries about nothing,” 
can scarcely apply to the thousandth anniversary of the 
Sausage, just celebrated in Germany. It cannot, of course, 
be said that the sausage ‘‘ is born, not made,” as has been 
remarked of the poet, but it is esteemed by the human 
family as much as any production of the muse. It has 
greatly improved (though it can hardly be said to have 
developed, for it is smaller) since its arrival. It was at 
first only ‘‘a goat’s stomach stuffed with fat and blood,” 
which does not suggest anything very dainty. It was not 
till the tenth century that chopped pork was used, nor was 
it before 1500 that Frankfort and Strasburg established 
their reputation for what we know as the German sausage. 
Centenaries of one’s favourite food do not strike one 
as good examples of celebration, but we can easily 
imagine that they would appeal to a larger public than 
those of men of literature and science. It would be 
difficult to ascertain the exact dates. We do not know 
when the first oyster was eaten ; it was probably badly 
opened (for there could have been no oyster-knife), and 
tasted ‘something between a periwinkle and a gravel- 
walk.” Who rescued the first truffle from the pig? We 
only know of the first caviare that it was given ‘‘ to the 
general” (who was probably afraid to eat it). There is 
the same indefiniteness about our favourite drinks. The 
birthday of ‘‘the Boy,” as champagne is affectionately 
called, can probably be ascertained, but who can tell 
whether we have reached the centenary of the brandy- 
and-soda ? 


There is no moderation in American novels as to 
incident. The majority of them—including almost all the 
New England group—are about nothing at all; that is to 
say, not that they have not an interest of their own, but 
no dramatic interest. Nothing happens in them. In the 
minority, on the other hand, there is a plethora of adven- 
ture. The pistols are all six-shooters and the rifles all 
repeating-rifles. There is no super-subtle discrimination 
of character : the villains are villains, and the heroes heroes. 
At the same time the author generally exercises a large 
charity. In ‘‘ The Mills of God ” he is charity itself. Though 
John Rudderow is a bad husband and father, and an utterly 
selfish and worthless creativn, one can hardly approve of 
his son Jem robbing him of five hundred dollars and going 
off with a strolling play-actress. But Sam Avery, the 
moralist of the story and the cause of Jem’s reformation, 
says: ‘In my eyes, lad, you did right.” This seems to 
be pushing the principle of spoiling the Egyptians to 
extremity. Ilis objection to the proceeding was, however, 
a strong one—namely, that it risked the breaking of the 
boy’s mother’s heart. Jem’s adventures are most exciting. 
His play-actress, who only wanted the five hundred dollars 
to rejoin her lover, leaves him penniless. He then becomes 
a tramp, the ethics of which profession, common to it in 
both the New and Old Worlds, are well described by his 
friend Murphy— 

“Tf anyone asks where you are going, say you are going 
West to get work. I’ve never found that work yet. ’Cause 
why? ’Cause, honest, I never wanted to find it. When I’d 
get to where work was offered, ‘ Bob Murphy,’ I’d say to my- 
self, ‘if you take that work, you ’ll keep some other chap out 
of it, some chap what likely enjoys work—which you don’t. 
Getting that work won’t make you no happier, and your 
getting that work will make some other chap miserable. 
Don’t be such a selfish old sinner as to wipe joy out of the 
heart of some poor fellow what never did you no harm by 
taking his job.’ Course, when I seed it in that way T wouldn't 
work ; my conscience, it wouldn't allow me. I said, ‘Plump 
off, Bob, us ain’t going to trouble nobody, we ’ll stand aside 
an’ let the rest get rich.’ An’ I’ve stood aside, that way, for 
thirty years, making, as I figure it, ’most a million fellers 
happy by letting ’em get the work they wanted and I didn’t 
want. That’s Bob Murphy’s religion, Chapter Sccond ; and 
no collection from the congregation.’’ 

Sam Avery is an express-man, placed in charge of 
enormous sums of money entrusted by the banks to the 
trains, and in spite of Jem’s little divergence from the 
paths of honesty, makes the lad his mate. There is a 
terrible scene, in which robbers capture Sam, and torture 
him to reveal the secret of the safe’s combination lock— 

‘** Keep your lips closed and we’ll roast the soles of your 

feet. You know what that means. You can remember where 
little Simpson is to-day ; he was fool enough to let ’em roast 
his feet, and he’s been in a padded room ever since.’’ 
How Jem saves his friend and makes both their fortunes 
is too good a secret to disclose. In the region inhabited 
by the Rudderow family, it seems that the popular religion 
is that which ascribes to the Creator the duty of roasting 
their neighbours’ feet, and all the rest of them, for unending 
ages. It is curious how this Benin faith still seems to 
survive in out-of-the-way regions of the United States, 
though in the towns it is indignantly repudiated in the 
expression, ‘‘ Our people won’t stand it.” To the English 
reader, the harping on this ‘‘creed outworn” gives a 
certain unreality to the novel, whereas it is probably a true 
picture of the life it describes. If it is not so, the more 
credit to the author, who enlists the reader’s interest fro: 
first to last. 
























~ OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. _ 


THE QUEEN AT NETLEY HOSPITAL. 
Netley Hospital was all astir on Friday last week in order 
to receive the Queen, whose gracious visit was so timed 
as to allow her to see some of the wounded and invalided 
home from the war on the Indian Frontier. Accompanied 
by Princess Louis and Princess Henry of Batteaberg. 
the Queen left Osborne in the early morning, and crossed 
the Solent in the royal yacht Albérta, landing at Gosport 
and proceeding thence by special train to Netley. There, 
at the little station, the Queen was received by General 
J. Davis, C.B., Major Sumner, A.D.C., Brigadier-General 
the Hon. H. H. Crichton, and the Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke. 
The Queen, leaning on the arm of her Indian attendant, 
walked from the train to a carriage sent from Windsor, 
and drove to the hospital. There, under the portico, 
stool Surgeon-General Nash and his staff, in full- 
dress uniform, and near at hand were men of the 
Shropshire Light Infantry and of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, who presented arms and played the National 
Anthem as her Majesty proceeded across the platform to 
the wheel-chair in which she was to be drawn through the 
wards. Surgeon-Colonels Notter and Stevenson, Brigade- 
Surgeon Webb, and Surgeon-Majors Dick and Kelly were 
presented by Surgeon-Genéral Nash, as also was Miss 
Norman, the Lady Superintendent, who accompanied the 
Queen on her rounds to the beds. 

Some thirty wards were thus visited, and the beds of 
something like four hundred men. Private Clow, of the 
Buffs, whose leg was amputated in the Mohmund Valley, 
was one of the first to be seen by the Queen, who next 
took note of a boy named Ernest Bryant, who had been 
sent to hospital from the 
Duke of ork’s School. 

Private Edwards, another 
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with the allied British regiments. We give some Illustra- 
tions of typical incidents of the present advance on the 
Nile. 





THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. 


Active hostilities against those of the Afridi tribes who 
have not yet made their submission appear likely to be 
resumed before the end of the month of February, and 
notice has been given to them for the 23rd inst. The 
3rd Brigade has advanced from Mamani to the gorge 
beyond Barkai against the Zakka Khels. The total of 
losses to the army in this frontier warfare, since last 
June, amounts to 614 British soldiers and 1233 of the 
native troops killed, wounded, or missing, amongst whom 
are forty-three British officers killed and sixty wounded. 

In Baluchistan Colonel Mayne and his force have fol- 
lowed up their defeat of the insurgents at the entrance to 
the western Pass of Turbat by advancing to Charbuk and 
demolishing the fortified stronghold there situated. Mehrab 
Khan Gitchi and his brothers have retreated thence, it is 
supposed beyond the Persian frontier. Our Illustrations 
include some views of this district—among them one of 
Ormara, the point from which Colonel Mayne advanced on 
Turbat. Ormara is situated on a small peninsula, about 
155 miles from Karachi. The fort of Jask, also illustrated, 
lies within the Persian province of Kerman. 





H.M.8. “VICTORIOUS” ASHORE. 


On Monday at Port Said, the Mediterranean entrance to 
the Suez Canal, II.M.S. Victorious, a first-class battle-ship 
on her way to China, got aground outside the port, and 
there will be some delay, with the necessity of removing 


M. Zola, but, significantly enough, he was not allowed to 
speak. Moreover, the defence succeeded in smashing the 
testimony of the chief expert witness, M. Bertillon, who 
held Dreyfus to be the author of the bordereau. It is 
unlikely that any importance will ever be attached again 
to M. Lertillon’s opinion of handwriting. The moral effect 
of the trial is greatly to strengthen the demand for a 
revision of the Drey! 3 judgment; but this has now 
become a political, even a revolutionary, issue in I’rance. 


SHIPBUILDING AT ELSWICK. 

Now that the engineers’ strike is over, the shipbuilding 
works of Messrs. Armstrong and Co. at Elswick are 
again in full swing, as shown in our Artist’s sketches. 
Orders are being executed which have been on hand for 
various foreign Governments for a considerable time. 
The stocks in the shipbuilding yards are full, while 
battle-ships and cruisers lie alongside the wharves ready 
to receive their guns. Among the novelties of the place 
is a new hydraulic lift for hoisting the cartridge from the 
magazine to the turret. Everyone seems glad to be at work 
again, and no reference is made on either side to the recent 
struggle. Large as the Elswick works are, Mr. Noble 
maintains that the firm’s enterprise is positively cramped 
for want of room, and that it would gladly get hold of 
another mile or two of river frontage if there were any 
possibility of doing so. 


THE AMSTERDAM SLEDGE-COACH. 
In the history of the modes of conveyance the Amsterdam 
sledge-coach of the eighteenth century can claim a distinct 
place. At first sight it seems incredible that the body of a 
coach placed on a sledge to 
be dragged over the rough 
pavement of the period was 





Indian Frontier fighter, es? 
through whose cheek a 
bullet went and came out 
at the back of his neck, 
had the gallantry to declare 
to her Majesty, in reply 
to her inquiries, that he 
suffered no pain. Corporal 
Gray, who is ‘‘the father 
of the hospital,” having 
been an inmate for three 
years, explained to the 
Queen that he was suffering 
from paralysis which at- 
tacked him as a complica- 
tion of sunstroke while on 
the march from Rawal Pindi 
to Barracol. ‘I do hope 
you will soon get better,” 
was all that her Majesty 
could say to him as to other 
sufferers. ‘To reach the bed 
of Private Gibson, of the 
Scottish Rifles, invalided 
home from the Frontier 
War, her Majesty got out of . 
her Albert chair and walked. 
The Queen took her seat 
again, and kept it while the 
lift bore the wheel-carriago 
up to the surgical ward. 
Nine wounded men from 
Malakand were visited, in- 
cluding Private Lever, who 
is suffering from rheu- 
matic fever as well as from 
his wound. A glance into 
the convalescent ward ended s 
the Queen’s visit, which had aay 
lasted for an hour and a rae 
quarter. Loud cheers fol- —— 
lowed the Queen as_ she 
drove away from the insti- 
tution, which is in some 
sort her own creation. In 1855 a visit she paid to the 
Crimean wounded in Chatham Military Hospital led her 
to declare that better accommodation was ‘‘ absolutely 
necessary.” In May of the following year she had the 
satisfaction of laying the Netley foundation-stone, 
‘‘which,” she then said, “is to bear my name and to 
be the finest in the world.” Since then her Majesty 
has made several visits to her sick soldiers within those 
spacious wards, the last being five years ago. 








H.M.S. 





THE PRINCE’S HORSES. 


The third unreserved sale of Shire horses at the Prince of 
Wales’s stud farm at Wolferton established a record alike 
in the large attendance of purchasers and interested 
spectators and in the total sum realised, which amounted 
to £12,117 for fifty-four animals. Some thousand 
guests assembled at the luncheon-tables prepared 
in a vast tent and presided over by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales themselves, the Duke of York 
being also present. Among the chief buyers were 
Lord Rothschild, who secured the two - year - old 
stallion Anchorite at six hundred guineas; the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Earl of Egerton, Sir Walter Gilbey, and 
Sir J. Blundell Maple. The last-named won the distinction 
of paying the highest price realised at the sale, by giving 
1150 guineas for the three-year-old filly Sea-Breeze, after 
an exciting competition with Mr. E. T. Hooley. 


THE ADVANCE IN THE SOUDAN. 
The additional force of British troops, under command of 
General Gatacre, sent into the Soudan to aid Sir Herbert 
Kitchener and the Egyptian army on the Nile, has now 
moved forward, from De hish to Abu Dis, over the desert, 
and is in excellent condition. ‘The river has been entirely 
cleared of hostile boats as far up the Nile as Metemmeh, 
and up the Atbara to Adarama. It appears from a recent 
official return that 134 British officers are now serving in 
the Khedive’s army in tho Soudan, not including those 

















“VICTORIOUS”? STRANDED AT PORT SAID ON HER WAY TO CHINA. 


her guns and probably some part of her store of coal, before 
she can be got afloat. The Victorious is one of the most 
important vessels destined for the reinforcement of the 
British Squadron in Chinese waters, being a first-class 
battle-ship of 14,900 tons. She was recently built at 
Chatham, and carries 757 officers and men. 


THE ZOLA TRIAL. 


Nobody had any hope that M. Zola would establish his 
case to the satisfaction of the Paris jury, for it is notorious 
that they were not free to decide according to the evidence. 
The direct pressure of the Government and the violent 
attitude of the mob have made an acquittal impossible. 
One juror withdrew on the plea of ill-health, but it is well 
known that his life was threatened because he was con- 
nected with the Rothschilds. The principal witnesses in 
favour of M. Zola were Colonel Picquart and Maitre 
Demange. Between them they succeeded in showing that 
the conviction of Captain Dreyfus was illegal, and that 
Major Esterhazy was screened by his superiors. ‘Two 
years after Dreyfus had been sent to Devil’s Island, Colonel 
Picquart was encouraged by the General Staff at the 
War Office to prosecute an inquiry into the conduct of 
isterhazy, whom he suspected of having written the 
famous bordereau. If the General Staff were convinced of 
the guilt of Dreyfus, why did they sanction proceedings 
which tended to transfer the odium of this particular 
treason to another man? Suddenly their attitude changed 
again, and Colonel Picquart was sent to Tunis, while the 
friends of Esterhazy did their best to ruin him. That is 
the upshot of his evidence, and it has not been contradicted 
on any material point. As for Maitre Demange, the 
counsel of Dreyfus, he cited M. Sulles, another adyocate, 
as a witness who was prepared to swear that one of 
Dreyfus’s judges admitted to him the part which was 
played by the secret document. On this mysterious 
paper, which was not shown to the prisoner or his-counsel, 
the tribunal found Maitre Demange’s client guilty. M. 
Sulles presented himself to tell this story on behalf of 





considered an improvement 
on the existing carriages. 
Certainly, the fact does not 
impress one with a very 
high idea of the perfection 
of carmage-building in the 
beginning of the eighteenth 
century. ‘To promote a 
smooth movement a man 
with a cloth drenched in 
fat or grease ran in front 
of the vehicle; every now 
and then he spread _ his 
cloth on the road and let 
the sledge pass over it. 
Evidently this ‘ greaser” 
was not held in very high 
esteem by his fellow-citizens, 
and it seems that in course 
of time the man _ became 
identified with his clout or 
**smeerlap.” This substan- 
tive nowadays denotes a 
nice blend of the blackguard 
and the ragamuffin. In the 
Amsterdam State Museum 
a most elegant and elabo- 
rately painted ‘‘sleepkoets ” 
may still be seen. 
PARLIAMENT. 

The debate on. the Address 
has not a little dramatic 
interest. It produced an 
4 amendment from Mr. John 
Redmond, designed to em- 
barrass both Mr. Dillon and 
— the Liberal leaders. ‘The 
effect on Mr. Dillon was that, 
though heargued against the 
amendment, he voted for it. 
Mr. Redmond modestly pro- 
posed that all other domestic 
measures should be postponed until Home Rule for 
Ireland had been granted, and that Home Rule should 
mean ‘‘an independent Parliament.” To this Sir William 
Harcourt replied that the Opposition meant by Home 
Rule Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1893, which would have 
given Ireland a subordinate Legislature. Beyond that 
he and his friends would never go, and therefore 
they voted with the Government against Mr. Dillon 
and Mr. Redmond. It remains to be seen whether 
this will entail the final rupture of the alliance between 
the Radicals and the Nationalists. No doubt Mr. Dillon 
will do his best to avert this, considering that he voted 
with Mr. Redmond solely out of consideration for the 
ticklish position of a popular leader in Ireland. On the 
other hand, Mr. Redmond has the satisfaction of having 
made one of the most astute moves in his game. 

The attack on the Indian policy of the Government was 
led by Mr. Lawson Walton, one of the ablest of the younger 
politicians on the Liberal side. He has not hitherto taken 
any prominent part in debate, but his speech gave the 
House that pleasure it always derives from lucid pleading. 
Mr. Walton attributed the whole mischief on the Indian 
Frontier to the refusal of the Government to withdraw 
from Chitral. Lord George Hamilton denied that this had 
affected the tribes in any appreciable degree, and defended 
the retention of Chitral as a tactical necessity. He 
announced that the Government intended to make every 
effort to conciliate the tribes, consistent with the policy of 
controlling the mountain passes. Mr. Curzon spoke 
forcibly to the same effect in reply to Mr. Asquith. He 
argued that Chitral was indispensable as a fortified post on 
the way to the part of Afghanistan which would be most 
vulnerable to a Russian invasion ; and he believed that the 
occupation of Chitral would be eventually recognised by 
the tribes, together with our right to make and maintain 
roads for the defence of the frontier. On the whole, the 
position of the.Government appears to be a modification 
of what is known as the ‘forward’ policy. Mr. 
Walton’s amendment was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. 
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Last week we published some Illustrations of the Camp 
of the British Eclipse Expedition, headed by Sir Norman 
Lockyer at Viziadrug, and supplement them 
with views taken at Jeur, in the Sholapur district, 
where a 
perts 
observations, and diagrams 
illustrating the effect of 
the eclipse as seen at two 
different points. The first 
of the diagrams shows the 


now 


number of ex- 
encamped for its 


appearance of the corona as 
seen by our correspondent 
at Jeur during the eclipse. 
Totality lasted 2 
10 sec. Shade temperature 
fil from 82 deg. Fahr. to 


The darkness was 


min, 


77 deg. 


much less than was ex- 
pected, print, figures on in- 
struments, etc., being easily 
read. The sky assumed a 
leaden hue, but only a few 
planets and stars were 
visible to ordinary vision. 
Among these the principal 
Venus (approaching 
superior conjunction), Mer- 
cury (about 20 deg. W. of 
the sun), and Arided (a 
Cygnus). The second dia- 
gram represents the effect 
of the eclipse as seen with the naked eye in the Buner 
country, which has been the scene of the recent operations 


under Bindon Blood. It is interesting to 


were 


General Sir 


THE ECLIPSE AS SEEN WITH THE NAKED EYE AT JEUR, 
NEAR SHOLAPUR. 
Drawn by J. Grantley Tingle. 


compare the different appearance of the corona as seen 


The atmospherical conditions 
At all the other stations 


from these different points. 
proved exceptionally favourable. 
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in India the observers were singularly successful. At 
Sahdol, Mr. Christie, the Astronomer Royal, used the 
photo-heliograph of Greenwich Observatory. At Gogra, 
north of Nagpur, Dr, Ralph Copeland, the Astronomer 


SIR ARTHUR HAVELOCK AND PARTY NEAR HIS EXCELLENCY’S TELESCOPE AWAITING 
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who used to be in charge of Lord 
observatory at Dunecht — was 
40 feet focal length. 
spectroscope 


Royal of Scotland 
Crawford’s magnificent 
equipped with a 
At Pulgaon Captain 


telescope of 
Hills used a slit 
of ordinary plan, and his 
photographs form a com- 
plete 
of the 
the ordinary solar spectrum 
right upwards to that of 
One of 
results 


spectroscopic record 


sun outwards from 


the prominence. 
the most curious 
of the 


been the 


observations has 
use of the kine- 
matograph for recording 
the progress of the eclipse. 
The instrument, supplied 
by the ingenious Mr. 
Maskelyne, of Egyptian 
Hall fame, was worked at 
Buxar by the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon, and at Viziadrug 
by Lord Graham. The ob- 
servers owe their success, 
first, to the splendid atmo- 
spheric conditions of the 
Indian sky at this, the most 
delightful the 


year, and also to the services 


season of 


anu wart, Poona. 


THE ECLIPSE AT JEUR. 
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THE LICK TELESCOPE, WORKED BY PROFESSOR CAMPBELL AT JEUR. 
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Photo Stewart. 


GROUP TAKEN AT THE RAILWAY SIDING, JEUR, ON THE DAY OF THE ECLIPSE. 





afforded them by the Indian Government. For instance, 
the chief officials of Hyderabad went to Talni and caused 
the most stringent precautions to be taken so that the 
observers should not be disturbed while performing their 
delicate task. A pretty incident occurred at Talni, which 


THE ECLIPSE AS SEEN WITH THE NAKED EYE. 
Drawn by A, E. Caddy, with the Buner Expedition. 


must have been novel to some of the observers. Here 
the astronomers came on a village ; the headman decorated 
each of them with garlands, anointed the handkerchief of 
each with a delightful scent, and presented each with a 
betel-nut. ‘he natives seem to have been very interested 
in the arrangements for making the observations. 
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1. Horses Waiting to go into the Ring. 2. Luncheon with the Prince and Princess of Wales. 8. A Likely Purchaser. 4. Sea-Breeze being Sold for 1150 Guineas in Front of the Royal Stand, 


SALE OF SHIRE HORSES AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S STUD-FARM, WOLFERTON, 














HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen left Osborne for Windsor Castle 
on Wednesday last. On Friday, Feb. 11, the Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Henry of Battenberg and Princess 
Louis of Battenberg, went to Southampton by the royal 
yacht Alberta from East Cowes, and visited Netley 
Hospital, where she was received by the principal medical 
officer, Surgeon-General Nash, and was conducted by him 
and the Lady Superintendent, Miss Norman, to the wards 
for the sick and wounded soldiers from the Indian Frontier 
War. A detailed account of the visit is given under ‘‘ Our 
Illustrations.” 

Feb. 10 was the fifty-eighth anniversary of the Queen's 
marriage to the late Prince Consort. It is said that her 
Majesty intends to come to London on Feb. 24, and to pass 
a day or two at Buckingham Palace. 

A Cabinet Council of Ministers, Lord Salisbury pre- 
siding, was held at the Foreign Office on Saturday afternoon. 


The Conservative candidate for the Edgbaston Division 
of Birmingham, Mr. Lowe, was elected on ‘Tuesday without 
opposition. 

The Woolwich Polytechnic Institution has been enlarged 
by an additional block of buildings for schools of chemistry, 
yhysics, and useful arts, which were opened on Saturday 
ty Dr. Collins, the Chairman of the pls County Council, 
a grant of money having been made towards the cost. 


The Liberal Unionist Council held its annual mecting 
on .Feb. 10 in Great George Street, Westminster, Lord 
Heneage presid- 
ing; the Duke of 
Devonshire 
addressed the 
meeting upon the 
situation and 
prospects of that 
party, the bye- 
elections, the work 





of the Parlia- 
mentary Session, 
and the Chinese 


question ; a reso- 
lution approving 
of the policy of 
Lord Salisbury’s 
Government was 
passed. 
On 
evening, 


Monday 
at the 


Queen’s Hall, 
Langham Place, 
the Duke of 





Devonshire spoke 
at a meeting, over 
which Lord 
arquhar pre- 
sided, to support 
the candidates of 
the Moderate 
party in the 
London County 
Council elections. 


At Portsmouth 
on Saturday the 


officers and crew 
of H.M.S. Sé#. 
George, first-class 
cruiser, late flag- 
ship of Vice- 
Admiral Sir F., 
Bedford on the 


Cape of Good Hope 
station and in the 
Benin Expedition 
to the West Coast 
of Africa, in which 
Admiral Sir H. 
Rawson and Cap- 
tain Egerton held 
active command 
of the naval force, 
were entertained with a dinner at the Town Hall. The 
Mayor, Mr. H. Kimber, presided, the Aldermen and Town 
Councillors appeared in their robes of state. 


At, the opening on Saturday evening of the large and 
comimodious buildings in Tavistock Place, near Euston 
Road, henceforth styled the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, erected at the cost of Mr. Passmore Edwards for 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's institution of adult education and 
social improvement of the working classes, Viscount Peel, 
formerly Speaker of the Ifous9 of Commons, presided, 
and Mr, John Morley delivered the chief address. 
This institution, which has cost nearly £20,000, and 
will need a yearly income of £25,000 for its support, is 
designed for the benefit of the people in the West Central 
district of London, its operations being similar in some 
respects to those of ‘Toynbee Hall and the People’s Palaco 
at the Kast End. 


A portrait of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of 
Killowen, presented to the vestry and inhabitants of 
Hackney, Ris former Parliamentary constituency, was 
unyeiled by Earl Spencer on Feb. 10 in Hackney Town 
Hall. The Lord Chiet Justice was present to return 
thanks. 


At Westminster Abbey on Sunday the morning service 
was attended by nearly seven hundred of the Corps of 
Commissionaires, old soldiers, attired in their uniform, 
under command of Captain Sir Edward Walter, to celebrate 
the formation of that corps forty years ago. 


The Board of Trade conferences with representatives of 
shipping proprietors’ associations have effected an agree- 
ment, which was ratified on Friday, to establish rules for 
tho sufficient manning of steam-ships, so as to have a 
number of deck hands enough for division into two watches 
on deck; and the manning also of sailing-vessels is to be 
under careful official supervision. 


Sir Henry Irving on Sunday evening spoke at tho 
annual dinner of the Playgoers’ Club, at the Hotel Cecil, 
at which Mr. Carl Hentschel presided; and the company 
included both actors and literary men interested in the 
dramatic art and its criticism, who heard a lively speech 
from their distinguished guest. 

A Dutch mail steam-ship, the Veendam, from Rotterdam, 
on her voyage to New York, on Feb. 6 struck what is 
supposed to have been a submerged piece of wreck, had a 
hole torn in her bottom and propeller-shaft broken, and 
foundered at sea. ‘The officers, crew, and passengers, 
numbering over two hundred, were all saved by an 
American steamer, the St. Louis, and were brought to New 
York, but in a destitute condition. 

Russia has withdrawn her proposal to appoint Prince 
George of Greece ruler of Crete; but she will decline all 
responsibility for any consequences of further delay in the 
settlement of the question, while she will not admit the 
forcible establishment of a Turkish Governor-Generalship, 
or the increase of the Turkish troops in that island, or any 
coercive measures against the Cretans, It is said that 
the King of Greece has written to his nephew, the Czar 
Nicholas, entreating him not to give up the nomination 
of Prince George. The loan of four millions to Greece, 
guaranteed by Russia, England, and France, will be 
applied to obtain the removal of the Turkish troops 
from Thessaly. 

China has made an important concession to British 
interests by consenting to allow the Burma Railway to be 
prolonged through the province of Yunnan, in the south- 





west of China; and further negotiations are proceeding to 
obtain the opening of a new treaty port for the commerce 
of all foreign nations. It is reported that China offers two 
ports in the province of Hunan. Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour has succeeded Admiral Sir Alexander Buller in 
command of the British fleet in the Chinese Seas. On the 
other hand Germany has secured, as compensation for the 
murder of a sentry at Kiao-Chau, the right to construct a 
railway southward of that port to I-Chau, near the border 
of the adjacent province of Kiang-Su. Princ: Henry of 
Prussia, with his two German war-ships, arrived on Feb. 9 
at Colombo, Ceylon, on his way to China. Six Russian 
ships of war are at Port Arthur; the Japanese fleet is at 
Wei-Lai-Wei. 

In South Central Africa the British Protectorate of 
Nyassaland is disturbed by a formidable rising of the 
Angoni Zulu tribes, under their chief Mpseni, who has 
attacked the officials of the North Charterland Company 
at Loangweni. <A force, commanded by Colonel Manning, 
has gone to their relief from Fort Johnston. 


President Kruger has been re-elected in the Transvaal 
Republic by an overwhelming majority, having 12,764 
votes, while 3716 were given to Mr. Schalk Burger, and 
1943 to General Joubert. The Volksraad at Pretoria 
opened its Session on Monday. 

In Central America, President Barrios, head of the 
Government of the Republic of Guatemala, was assassinated 
last week bya German. Senor Cabrera, the Vice-President, 
carries on the administration, but is threatened with a 
military insurrection, headed by General Mendizabal. The 
civil war in Nicaragua is not yet terminated, but the 
insurgents have suffered another defeat. 

A steum-vessel conveying miners to Alaska for the 
Klondyke gold-fields, and named the Clara Nevada, has 
foundered off the coast of that country, and it is believed 
that all who were on board have perished. 
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BANQUET TO THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF H.M.S. “ST. GEORGE’? AT THE TOWN HALL, PORTSMOUTH. 








PERSONAL. 
fr. Gladstone has publicly recorded his obligations to 
t‘anning, by whose ‘‘ great name” he was early influenced. 
Canning was the friend of his father, Sir John Gladstone, 
:nd had Mr. Gladstone been born a little later in the 
century than he was, he would probably have borne the 
name of George Canning Gladstone. Instead of that he 
was called after another member for Liverpool, and friend 
of his father’s, William Ewart, whose names he has borne 
eo long and so illustriously as almost to oust from asso- 
ciation with them their first possessor. A just-published 
Blue-book, however, on the Teaching of Art and Science, 
recalls the fact that William Ewart, M.P., will always 
deserve a line in history on his own account, for he it was 
who, by a motion in the House of Commons, first set up what 
may be described briefly as the South Kensington system. 
The death of Count Kalnoky removes from Europe 
ene of the foremost of her statesmen, for such a title is 
well deserved by the man who for fourteen years held 
ihe responsible post of Foreign Minister of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Born of illustrious lineage in 1832, 
he early entered diplomacy, and many Londoners still 
remember him when he was here as Secretury of the 
Austrian Embassy. In 1871 he went to Rome as Envoy 
Extraordinary, and did subsequent duty at Copenhagen 
and St. Petersburg, after which the Emperor called him 
home to take a chief place in the statecraft of the Empire. 
He it was under whose influence Italy joined the Triple 
Alliance, and long-standing difficulties between Russia 
and Austria were removed. Only by the superficial 
observer was the 
Count regarded as 
the henchman of 
Prince Bismarck. 
Almost alone 
among statesmen, 
he regarded the 
Imperial Power as 
still an open ques- 
tion, and he was 
quite ready in 1895 
to retire from office 


rather than for- 
ward to the 
Vatican a Hun- 


garian document 
which he thought 
was less than 
respectful to the 
Papal Nuncio. 


Lord Peel 
struck the right 
note on Saturday 
evening at the 
opening of the 
Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in 
St. Pancras, when 
he said that all 
such institutions 
are excellent 
accessories to 
decent homes, but 
are practically use- 
less so long as the 


Housing of the 
Poor is in the 
condition in 
which, for the 


most part, it still 
remains. The man 


who solves’ the 
problem of im- 
proving and 


cheapening home 
accommodation is, 
m Lord Peel's 
opinion, tho 
rreatest of 
Coeutestons. The 
words, besides 
being true in fact, 
were graceful and appropriate, for Lord Rowton was 
among the hearers of Lord Peel, who, doubtless, rather 
made a point of showing that there was no hereditary Peel 
grudge against Disraeli to be visited on the head of his 
devoted friend and private secretary. 





Photo Russell. 


The man who refuses to ‘‘ kiss the book ” in a court of 
law on sanitary grounds generally raises a laugh against 
himself as a sort of monomaniac. But the fate of a police- 
constable in the parish of Langton Maltravers, and the 
report of the medical officer to the Wareham Rural District 
Council, will probably increase the number of jurors and 
witnesses who refuse to take the oath with the accompany- 
ing ceremonial, Of this policeman Dr. Lys says his death 
was registered as ‘‘due to acute ulceration of the throat, 
and there is every reason to attribute this fatal illness to 
the dangerous practice of kissing the book.” <A sanitary 
binding seems to suggest an easy escape from the difti- 
culty—a binding of metal, for instance, which permits 
periodically of a thorough cleansing. 


Maitre Labori, M. Zola’s counsel, has had to defend 
himself against the ‘‘inevitable” charge of being a 
foreigner under Jewish influence. He is described by 
the Rochefort-Drumont gang of libellers as of German 
extraction, with an English . arth wife. His father was 
a Frenchman decorated for distinguished services during 
the war of 1870, and his wife is an Australian, who is no 
more a Jewess than she is a Tartar. M. Drumont affects 
to deplore the sad case of the Jews in France, and advises 
them to submit to be deprived of their citizenship lest 
something worse befall them. Dr, Nordau predicts a 
massacre. Any formidable outbreak against the Jews will 
be directly due to the disgraceful propaganda of the Libre 
Parole. 

Mr. Charles Arnold White, who has been appointed 
Advocate-General for Madras, is a member of the Northern 
Circuit, and was called to the Bar in 1883. Lle is a 
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graduate of New College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree in 1881. As an undergraduate he was President of 
the Union Society. Mr. Arnold White has been a joint 
editor of several editions of ‘‘ Wilson’s Practice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature,” and of the ‘‘ Yearly County 
Court Practice,” and has had considerable experience as 
a Parliamentary draftsman. He married, in 1893, Miss 
Baker-Carr, daughter of the late Rev. Robert Baker-Carr 
and niece of the late Sir Christopher Teesdale, V.C. 


The Right Rev. John Richardson Selwyn, late Bishop of 
Melanesia, died last Saturday evening at Pau. The son of 
Dr. George Augustus Selwyn, Bishop of New Zealand, and 
later of Lichfield, he was born in 1844, and was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Like his 
father, who rowed in the first inter-University Boat-race, 
he was an excellent oarsman, and he was in the Cambridge 
boats in 1864 and 1866. After holding one or two curacies 
he became Vicar of Wolverhampton in 1871, but resigned 
the charge the very next year to go as a missionary to 
Melanesia. At Nel- 
son, in 1877, he was 
created Bishop in 
succession to Bishop 
Patteson. Even his 
splendid strength was 
undermined by the 
climatic and other 
hardships, and he 
returned to England 
in 1877 lame for life. 


In 1893 Bishop 
Selwyn succeeded the 
Rev. and Hon. A. T. 
Lyttelton as Master 
of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge, a build- 
ing named after his 
father when it was 
opened in 1882. He 
filled that post, 
despite his ill-health, 
with great diligence. 
‘“*To see him,” said 
Canon Gore on Sun- 
day, when preaching 
before the University 
of Cambridge, ‘in 
his zeal, in_ his 
courage, in his 
humility, in his 
single-hearted love, 
was to feel what it 
was to be a 
Christian.” The 
Bishop was twice 
married, first, in 
1872, to Clara, 
daughter of Captain 
Innes, of the 49th 
Foot; and secondly, 
in 1885, to Annie, 
daughter of Mr. T. *. 
Mort, of Green Oaks, 
Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Lieutenant E. 
St. George Ilughes, 
2nd Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, who was 
one of the officers 
killed at Shin Kamar, 
was the youngest son 
of the late ‘Thomas 
W. Hughes, of 
Dalkey. He was in 
his twenty - ninth 
year, and had joined 
his regiment in the 
spring of 1895. A 
pathetic touch is 
added to his death at 
Shin Kamar by the 
fact that it was his 
first action. No 
details of his end 
have been received 
beyond the tele- 
graphed tribute of 
General Westmacott: 
‘* le died a soldier’s 
death, deeply 
regretted by us all.” 
This last sorrowful 
message reached his 
family on the very 
day which brought 
the young officer's 
last letter home, written in the best of spirits, from the 
camp at Mamani. 

The new Deputy-Inspector of Imperial Chinese Mari- 
time Customs is an Irishman, Mr. R. fh. Bredon. The son 
of a doctor in Portadown, he was educated at the Royal 
School, Dungannon, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he took his B.A. degree with honours, and passed 
out first in surgery and second in medicine, before he went 
on to his M.A. dentin. Entering the Army, he had et 
Netley a brief but distinguished experience, and then saw 
six years of service with the Earl of Ulster’s Regiment in 
England, Ireland, and the West Indies. In 1873, before 
he was thirty years of age, he retired from the Army 
Medical Service to undertake civil employment in China, 
where he has been Commissioner at important posts and 
chief secretary to the Inspector-General, Sir Robert Hart, 
by whose influence he has been nominated to his new post 
and whose successor he is likely to be. 


Sir Samuel Wilks, now created a Baronet, 1s a son of 
Joseph Barber Wilks, treasurer of the East India Company, 
and he was born in Camberwell seventy-four years ago. 
Educated at Aldenham Grammar School and at University 
College, he made quick advance in the profession of 


Mr. Cuartes Arnyotp Waite, 
Advocate-Gencral of Madras. 
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medicine, became in due course lecturer at Guy’s, editor 
of its Reports, and consulting physician; examiner and 
member of the Senate of London University; Physician. 
I:xtraordinary to the Queen; and President of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

Mr. E. P. Brandard, who died lately at the age of 
seventy-eight, was the last of the steel-engravers who so 
truthfully reproduced J. M. W. Turner’s pictures under 
the great artist’s own superintendence. Mr. Brandard was 
apprenticed to his elder brother, Robert Brandard, and 
together the two engravers produced some of the best land- 
scapes of the day. After his brother’s death Mr. E. P. 
Brandard engraved many important plates that appeared 
in the Art Journal. As a painter in oils and water-colours 
Mr. Brandard was occasionally represented at the Royal 
Academy and other exhibitions, but engraving was his 
distinctive work. 

Senor Dupuy de Léme, Spanish Minister at Washington, 
has been recalled. A private letter which he addressed to 
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a friend in Spain was intercepted ; at any rate, it did not 
reach its destination. This letter, which used some strong 
language about President McKinley, found its way into 
the American newspapers, the bourne of all indiscreet 
expressions in the United States. It seems hard that a 
foreign representative should be taken to task for language 
used in a private letter, which is a privileged communi- 
cation; but no more allowance was made fur Sehor de 
Léme than for Lord Sackville. One question that arises 
is whether the correspondence of any foreign agent whose 
Government happens to be at variance with the United 
States is safe from publication in the American Press. 


Lieutenant F. Henderson, R.N., British Commissioner 
in the Gold Coast Hinterland, has distinguished himself 
in West Africa by successfully holding a British garrison 
of forty-three Hausas against the powerful chieftain 
Samory’s army of Sofa raiders, who numbered close upon 
eight thousand. Lieutenant Henderson and his mission 
started from Accra in November last to negotiate with 
friendly chiefs of the Gold Coast Hinterland. In _conse- 
quence of the reports of raids by Samory’s troops, Wa was 
strongly garrisoned by the British force carly in the new 
year, Lichen Henderson, Mr. Ferguson, and forty- 
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three Hausas only proceeding to Dawkita. There they were 
attacked by the Sofa army, but managed to keep the whole 
force at bay for four days, killing upwards of four hundred 
of the beleaguering army.in the course of that period. 
Eventually they had to fall back on Wa, which was in 
turn surrounded by Samory’s followers. The odds seemed 
so overwhelming that Lieutenant Henderson pluckily 
determined to go boldly into the Sofa camp alone and propose 
terms. Samory’s son, who was in command of the raiders, 
received him with deference and gave him an escort to take 
him to see Samory himself. The famous chieftain likewise 
treated his English visitor with courtesy and gave him an 
escort to the coast, but was not, apparently, much abashed 
to hear of his army’s attack on British subjects. It is 
understood that Lieutenant Henderson’s gallant conduct 
will receive official recognition in this country. 






















































































Mr. John Satchell Hopkins, who has died at the age of 
seventy-two, was the founder of the Conservative party 
organisation at Birmingham. When he applied himself to 

this enterprise it had 
the most forlorn 
outlook in political 


life. Birmingham 
was the centre of 
aggressive Radical- 
ism. It was John 
Bright’s washpot, 
and over it Mr. 


Chamberlain had cast 
out his shoe. This 
did not daunt Mr. 
Hopkins, who was 
always securing some 
conspicuous Tory, 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill or another, 
to stimulate the slow 


growth of Con- 
servatism in JBir- 
mingham. When 


the redistribution of 
seats gave the town 
seven divisions, Mr. 
Hopkins’s oppor- 
tunity came. One 
of the divisions was 
captured by his party 
in 1886. The Unionist 
‘* compact,” an ex- 
tremely difficult 
instrument to work 
with in Birmingham, 
was largely due to 


Mr. Hopkins’s tact 





Senor Dupuy pe Lou, 
Spanish Minister to the United States. 


and influence. LBir- 
mingham Conser- 


vatives ought to 
cherish his memory, 
for they owe him a 
great deal, 

Lord William 
Nevill, fourth son of 


the Marquis of 
Abergavenny, has 
been sent to five 


years’ penal servitude 
for fraud upon Mr. 
Spender Clay. He 
induced Mr, Clay to 
sign certain papers 
by _ misrepresenting 
their purport, in 
order to obtain 
possession of a large 
sum of money. Mr. 
Justice Lawrance 
described the offence 
as only technically 
distinguished from 
forgery. The severe 
sentence is a terrible 


Photo W. and D. Downey. 
LizuTenant F, Henperson, R.N. 


blow to one of the 
oldest historic 
families in the 


country. 

The Middlesex 
Hospital and other 
charitable insti- 
tutions have in the 


past gained close 
upon a thousand 
pounds from the 
theatrical and 


musical perform- 


Marshall and Snelgrove, and another fifty pounds was 
added to the record by the really excellent performance 
of Mr. Carton’s ‘“ Liberty Hall” recently given by them 
at St. George’s Hall. The players came well out of the 
ordeal of comparison with th “ir St. James's predecessors, 
Mr. G. Stubberfield, Miss Mabel Hardy, and Miss Lillie 
Garde especially distinguishing themselves. The two 
ladies are, of course, professionals, whose aid had been 
called in for the occasion, but Mr. Stubberfield, by his 
clever portrait of the old bookseller Todman, proved him- 
self no amateur, save in the use of the word which 
differentiates one profession from another. 


A capital painting-book has just been issued from their 
headquarters at Slough by Messrs. Elliman, of ‘* Embro- 
cation” fame. The volume, which is much more than a 
mere children’s smudge-book, consists of a series of capital 
pictures of the chase setting forth the story of ‘‘ low My 
Hunter was Lamed.” Opposite each coloured plate is 
a page facsimile in outline to be coloured by the amateur 
till it assumes the semblance of its original. The pictures 
are so spirited that few will abstain from following the 
series to its close and learning how the hunter was cured— 
but that is another matter. 
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HAD but a slight acquaintance with my Lord 
| Galtymore, albeit, when I was new to the Court, and 
possessed of little knowledge of the world, he had 
done me no small service. For this I was very grateful, 


and eager, as well, to show my gratitude, yet I knew not 


how I should ever do it, seeing that my Lord had no liking 
fur his Excellency, my master, any more than had his 
friend Mr. Grattan. Indeed, at the time I made no doubt 
but that it was Mr. Grattan that had made my Lord 
Galtymore so bitter against his Grace as to declare that 
the Duke of Rutland had come to drink the Irish into good 
humour, while Mr. Pitt laid his plans for the undoing of 
the country. 

At first his Grace was at much pains to make him a 
friend, for it was ever more agreeable to his temper to 
make friends than foes, and it was hard to resist him when 
he was minded to win the love of man or woman. But the 
Earl of Galtymore was not to be won, and it was told to 
his Grace that he had even declared that he desired no 
meeting with the Viceroy until he could meet him as a 
private person at ten or fifteen paces. So his Excellency, 
finding him obdurate, no longer made friendly advances 
towards him. 

Her Excellency, too, was very gracious to the Earl, 
and would fain have brought him to her feet, for my Lord 
was accounted the handsomest man in the City, and was 
taller by half a head than his Grace of Rutland. He was 
big and ‘fair, and his hair fell in ringlets upon his broad 
shoulders, for he did not fasten it in a queve. I think 
her Grace was piqued and not a little displeased because 
Lord Galtymore seemed to have but a cold heart in spite 
of his fair face and golden hair, and that, too, albeit she 
was not used to show her favour lightly. So she was 
gracious or cold to my Lord by turns, whereat he seemed 
puzzled as though he did not understand. 

Now his Grace of Rutland, as all the world knows, 
loved -nothing—not even the wine-cup nor the gaming- 
table— so well as he loved the face of a pretty woman, nor 
did he love it the less if it was denied to him; and of all 
the fair ladies of the City there was none more beautiful 
or prouder than the Countess of Galtymore, not even my 
Lady Betty, albeit she had more wit and a readier tongue. 
Since his quarrel with my cousin over the affair of the 
tailor whom he had made a knight, when in his cups, to 
please her, his gay and fickle Grace had changed his 
allegiance to my Lady Galtymore. This pleased me well 
at the time, for the wagging of evil tongues against my 
cousin's reputation was little to my liking, and I was glad 
when they forgot to speak ill of Lady Betty. Yet I was 
grieved for my Lord, and not a little fearful to think how 
it would end, seeing that the Earl was jealous of his 
honour, and bore his Excellency no good-will. 

But as time went on, and the Duke grew every day 
less guarded in his manner toward the Lady Galtymore, 
I could not but wonder at my Lord’s indifference. So it 
came about that those who had spoken evil of the Countess, 
pitying her Lord because she was betraying him, now 
sharpened their tongues against my Lord, saying many 
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things which I bore with much impatience, because I could 
do nothing, seeing that I loved his Grace and owed much 
kindness to the Earl. . 

But my Lord seemed never to notice what was said, and 
only to care for the card-table, at which it was said he lost 
great sums that he could ill afford, for he was a poor man. 
He drank much wine too, and was often in the company of 
Mr. Grattan, who was no less an enemy of his Grace than 
my Lord, as Mr. Orde, the Duke’s secretary, assured his 
Excellency, after that Mr. Grattan had declared that until 
Ireland should be freed from debt he would never consent 
to the appropriation of a single penny of the surplus 
revenue for the purposes of the Empire. His Grace was 
much put out at this, for I think he had pledged himself 
to Mr. Pitt that it would be otherwise, and he made no 
doubt that the Earl of Galtymore was at the bottom of it 
all, nor did he refrain from telling his opinion to those 
about him, as, perhaps, a wiser man would have done. 

So, as I have said, his Excellency. the more he hated 
my Lord the more he showed his favour to my Lady, and 
this pleased her Ladyship well, for, as it seemed, she cared 
for nothing so much as to be thought more beautiful than 
the Duchess of Rutland. Neither were there wanting 
those who told her that she was so, and they had no 
love for my Lord. 

Now I would have wagered my life that there was not 
in all Ireland a braver man nor one who fired straighter 
than the Earl, as was but natural seeing that it was in 
Tipperary he had first smelt powder. And yet his conduct 
at my Lord Charlemont’s rout filled me so with amaze- 
ment that I knew not what to think of him afterwards nor 
how to gainsay what was said of the matter. 

I happened to be standing near a group of the Duke's 
friends when my Lord passed close to us. While he was yet 
within hearing, Major Hutchinson, who was ever very 
ready to show his loyalty to the Dnke, declared that the 
Earl was but a complaisant fellow and unworthy to give 
his name to so fair a lady as the Countess. 

I turned to look at my Lord. He had stopped suddenly, 
as though he would turn back, and the blood dyed his 
temples crimson. Then again he grew very pale, and as he 
turned away I thought I read in his face a great anguish. 
Watching his back as he passed through the crowd, Major 
Hutchinson laughed with scorn, and the others who were 
with him joined in his laughter. 

For several days afterwards I inquired eagerly if any 
friend of my Lord had waited upon Major Hutchinson, but 
when a week had passed and still the Earl had made no 
sign my heart grew heavy with grief and despair that the 
Earl had no thought for his honour and because men were 
now saying openly that the Lord Galtymore was not only 
complaisant but a coward to boot, since he could not be 
brought to play the man. 

And all the while my Lord seemed never to mind what 
was said of him, albeit he smiled less often than heretofore, 
and was grown to look many years older. 

One night I entered the Eagle Tavern in Eustace 
Street. As I pushed my way through the crowd that 


stood at the threshold discussing some deeply important 
matter, if 1 might judge from the earnestness with which 
they spoke, and came to the card-tables, I could scarce 
credit my own eyes with belief in what I saw, for, seated 
at the same table and facing one another, with the cards 
between them, were the Earl of Galtymore and Major 
Hutchinson, 

Hardly knowing what I did, I approached the table 
and stood near to them. It was a rigorous game, and my 
Lord was losing. <A pile of gold lay beyond the middle 
line of the green cloth, and near to his opponent, whose 
cheeks were flushed and his eyes bright, as though he 
found it no easy matter to conceal his triumph. My Lord 
was very pale, and scarce moved his head when he passed 
the guineas across the table. It was some time before I 
heard either of them speak. Then I saw Major Hutchinson 
throw down the ace of hearts—for it was the game of 
Twenty-five that they played. Upon this my Lord placed 
the knave of trumps. His opponent stretched out his 
hand, thinking, doubtless, that the trick was his. 

‘Tt is the knave,” said my Lord. 

‘*T thought it was the king,” the other returned. 

‘*Your mistake is not unnatural, Sir,” the 
answered coldly. 

‘** How.so, my Lord ?”’ Major Hutchinson inquired. 

‘Seeing that it can be no strange thing to you to find 
a knave in the place of a king,” said my Lord very calmly. 

‘Do I take your meaning, my Lord?” Hutchinson 
asked, pushing back his chair a little. 

“It would be little credit to your understanding to 
mistake it,”’ the Earl returned. 

‘*’T would be a pity to waste time,” said Iutchinson. 

‘Tt would so,” answered my Lord, * for it is late in the 
day.” 

‘* T waited on your Lordship’s convenience,” Hutchinson 
retorted, ‘‘ and I had grown almost to fear- x 

** What?” asked my Lord. 

‘‘That I should grow old ere I found my Lord Galty- 
more at leisure,” said the Major with a smile. 

‘‘T crave your pardon that I did not kill you sooner,” 
my Lord answered, ‘‘ but indeed I had no leisure. Shall 
we say at the first stroke of three?” and he looked at the 
clock. 

‘I am your Lordship’s servant to command,” the other 
answered. 

‘With so much green between us?” my Lord asked, 
pointing to the cloth which covered the table. 

The Major bowed. ‘Then both men looked to the 
priming of their fire-irons, while I stood by, not knowing 
what to do, seeing that I had but a slight acquaintance 
with either of them, and was little more than a lad and 
so dared not offer my services. I knew, too, that I could 
scarce be acquitted of dishonour, because I had listened to 
a conversation which they had striven to make private by 
speaking very low. 

My Lord stood up, and taking the corner of the cloth 
next to him, he cast the uther end to his opponent, who 
seized it and drew back u little until the cloth was tight, 
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and that was at, as I judged, about five paces. I glanced 
at the clock and made out that it was three or near to it. 
While I was still looking, the clock struck, and at the 
second stroke was the sound of a pistol. It was my Lord’s, 
and as he folded his arms, waiting, the smoke curled from 
the barrel. Then, seeing that the other did not fire but 
remained standing with his pistol pointed at my Lord’s 
breast, the Earl grew impatient. 

** T await your fire, Sir,” he said. 

At this, Major Hutchinson lowered the barrel of his 
pistol a little, and then I understood why he did not fire, 
for the cock was down, and the pistol it was that had 
betrayed him. 

My Lord, too, perceived what was amiss. 

‘*T take advantage of no man’s misfortunes,” said he. 
‘* See to your priming before we are interrupted.” 

A spasm of pain for a moment distorted Hutchinson’s 
face into a terrible smile. He opened his mouth as though 
he would speak. There was a gurgling sound in his 
throat, and then the blood gushed from his lips, staining 
the green that lay between them. He reeled forward and 
fell heavily at my Lord’s feet. 

Now the Eagle Tavern was the favourite rendezvous of 
those belonging to the Court, so that his Grace lacked no 
friends amongst them that sat at the card-tables, nor could 
I discover any whom I could call with assurance a friend 
of the Earl of Galtymore. 

When they saw Major Hutchinson fall, and knew for 
certain that he was dead, for the bullet had pierced his 
lung, their anger was very great. 

Some, who knew nothing of the matter, cried out that he 
had been murdered, because he was the friend of his 
Excellency, and that the Earl was a traitor. 

At this many drew their swords, and approached my 
Lord in a very threatening manner. My Lord, too, 
drew his sword, and stood looking at them, smiling very 
pleasantly, as though the sight of their angry faces amused 
him, and he had no fear for his life. And so the Earl faced 
them, but they, seeing him resolute, hesitated, keeping out 
of the reach of his sword—even those who had most boldly 
denounced my Lord as a coward. 

I, too, had drawn, and was standing near to the Earl, 
but a little behind him. As he turned round a little he 
saw me, for I do not think he had observed me before, and 
laughed out. 

‘* What, Mr. Dillon,” he cried, ‘are not my enemies 
many enough that you must add to their number?” 

My face flushed with shame that he had so mistaken me. 

‘‘T am no enemy, my Lord,” I cried, ‘‘ but a friend, 
and so my sword is at your service, however little you may 
think of it.” 

‘‘A man might well be proud to win the friendship and 
sword of a Dillon,” my Lord answered, with a bow, ‘‘ and 
if I wronged you, I crave your pardon for my error; but, 
indeed, in these days it is grown the fashion for friends to 
turn enemies.” 

“It is a fashion that I have no wish to follow,” I 
answered, 

He bowed again, and then, turning to the others, who 
were no little discomfited because I had declared myself on 
the side of my Lord, seeing that I was also in his Excel- 
lency’s service, he inquired if they wished to proceed 
further in the matter. 

On this one of them came forward, dropping the point 
of his sword, and said that they accused the Earl of 
Galtymore of having murdered Major Hutchinson. 

At this I cried out that it was false, but the Earl, 
smiling, lifted his hand to silence me, and said: ‘‘ Let the 
gentleman proceed.” 

Then he said that my Lord should not leave the tavern 
until the Captain of the Watch was come. So my Lord 
made him a low bow, and, putting up his sword again, 
turned to me. 

‘* Are you indeed my friend ?” he asked in a low voice. 

‘*T am, indeed, my Lord,” I answered. 

‘* My life is in no small danger, I think,” he said. 

‘**T can prove ” I began. 

‘‘Nothing, save that you are my friend, and that may 
ruin you without saving me,” he answered. 

‘* Be the risk what it may, I accept it,” I said. 

‘‘Then I take an hour of your life to save what is left 
me of mine,” he said. ‘* Go without delay to Mr. Grattan. 
Tell him what has happened, and say that he must do what 
he thinks fitting, but that Galtymore must not be saved at 
the expense of his country. He will understand.” 

I said that I would carry out his instructions most 
faithfully, and begged to know if he had any other message 
to send. 

At this his face grew dark again. 

‘* Indeed there is one other thing, but I tax your friend- 
ship sorely.” 

I answered him that it was not so. 

“Then,” he said, with some difficulty and in a voice 
which had none of the sound of battle left in it, ‘‘ when 
you leave Mr. Grattan go to my Lady and bid her from me 
to burn the papers which are in the yellow box. That 
is all.” 

So I left him standing near to where the dead man was 
lying, and passed out of the tavern with my hand on my 
sword, for I had little liking for the looks that followed me. 

As soon as I reached Dame Street I hailed a coach, for 
I was not yet grown to like travelling by chair, and drove 


to Mr. Grattan’s house. I had small hope to find him at 
home, for, indeed, he was as likely to be at the house of any 
of his friends as at his own. Yet I was more fortunate than 
I feared I should be, for his house when I reached it was 
very gay and the windows ablaze with light. The sound of 
voices and of much laughter assured me that Mr. Grattan 
was entertaining guests. 

The footman, thinking doubtless that I too was a guest, 
would have ushered me into the supper-chamber, had I not 
perceived his intention and bidden him tell his master that 
I desired to. speak to him on a matter of the highest import- 
ance. On this he led me to a handsome room on the other 
side of the hall, which I judged to be the library, for the 
walls were covered with books. 

I had not waited long before Mr. Grattan himself came 
in. He was dressed in scarlet faced with dark green, the 
uniform of the Dublin Independent Volunteers, of whom 
he was Colonel, and which he much affected. Despite his 
uniform he did not make a very warlike figure, for he was 
of low stature with uncommonly long arms. Neither was 
his countenance very engaging, except when he was minded 
to be exceedingly gracious, but his eyes were as bright as 
ever I saw. 

I perceived that he was but little pleased with my visit, 
and had I any doubt upon this score he did not leave me 
long under any misapprehension. 

‘*T feel much honoured,” he said, when he had bowed 
to me, ‘‘that you should have been at so much trouble to 
come to me at an hour which is, I doubt not, very incon- 
venient to you. That we may not waste the precious 
hours of the night which are not for business but for rest 
and,” he added with a smile and a half glance toward the 
door, ‘‘ refreshment, let me repeat to you, Sir, what I have 
already said to Mr. Orde, that his Grace is informed of my 
opinion upon this question.” 

I gazed at Mr. Grattan in amazement, for I could not 
think what this matter was to which he referred. 

‘* You are mistaken, Sir,’ I said at last, ‘‘ for I do not 
bear any message from his Excellency.” 

‘Then in the name of the devil, Sir,” he cried out 
with some heat, ‘‘ tell me what your business is, and be 
quick in doing it, for I have left my punch cooling on the 
table and Curran in the middle of as good a story as ever 
I heard, to show my loyalty to his Grace, and now it is 
only——-” 

‘*My Lord Galtymore,” I said quietly. 

‘*Ha, Galtymore!” he cried, looking at me with his 
keen eyes ; ‘‘ what of my Lord Galtymore ?” 

Then I told him what had happened at the Eagle, and 
gave him my Lord’s message. When he heard it he was 
much disturbed, and several times strode up and down the 
room holding his chin in his hand and murmuring to him- 
self, as though he had forgotten my presence. 

Then he turned to me again with a smile which became 
him mightily, and thanked me, saying that I had brought 
him bad news with so much good-will that he could hardly 
regret the cause of making acquaintance with a young 
man of so much wisdom and discretion. Then he begged 
me to join him in drinking a bowl of punch, but [| 
prayed him to forgive me if I took my departure without 
delay. 

“As you will, Sir,” he said with a smile, while he 
swayed to and fro like a pendulum, “ for I cannot put an 
old head on young shoulders; and yet there are many who 
would give a year of their lives for an hour of such 
company.” 

So, when I had assured him that it was not my desire 
but my duty which bade me refuse, I bowed and left him. 

My meeting with Mr. Grattan pleased me mightily, 
albeit I was no little surprised that he seemed to think 
much of the inconvenience which Major Hutchinson's 
death might occasion to his plans and little of my Lord’s 
danger. But then, I thought, he was scarce likely to 
discover his real feelings in the matter to one so young as 
I, and whose only commendation was that I was a friend 
of the Earl, albeit this too he might distrust, seeing that I 
was in the service of the Viceroy. I made no doubt that he 
would do what he could to save my Lord, since he could ill 
spare from his party so great an enemy of his Excellency 
as the Earl was. 

As soon as I left Mr. Grattan, I made haste to deliver 
the message to my Lady Galtymore. On my way thither I 
turned aside to inquire at the Eagle how it had fared with 
the Earl, and there learned that a little before my Lord had 
been carried to Newgate. 

When I reached Marlborough Street, where was the Earl 
of Galtymore’s house, I began to wonder how I should tell 
my Lady the news. Indeed, I now felt much less assurance 
than I had felt in Mr. Grattan’s presence, and it was a 
strange hour to seek a lady’s presence. 

Nor would I have succeeded in reaching my Lady’s ear 
had I been less resolute, for I was informed that her 
Ladyship was but returned from a rout at the Earl of 
Charlemont’s house, and had given orders that no one was 
to be admitted to her presence, and so I should wait till the 
morrow. 

But I declared that my business was of so urgent a 
character that it might not be postponed, and that I bore a 
message from my Lord which was for my Lady’s ear and 
none else’s. On hearing this the Countess consented to 
receive me in her morning -room. 

She was standing when I entered, and I knew that the 
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servants had not lied to me when they said that she was 
but returned from a rout. 

She was dressed in a yellow silk, with diamond stomacher 
and sleeve knots. In her hand she held a large black hat 
trimmed with yellow ribbon and adorned with a great 
abundance of jewels. She was as beautiful, if not quite so 
tall, as my Lady Betty, and those who charged her with 
pride did her no injustice, for she carried her head as 
though she were a queen. 

I bowed low before her on the threshold, and she came 
forward a little, I thought, with some eagerness. Then 
she suddenly drew back and looked at me, a great anger 
upon her brows. 

‘* How dare you break in upon me,” she cried, ‘‘ does 
his Excellency think that there is no man left in Ireland 
that he insults me again and in my own house ?” 

‘‘His Excellency!” I exclaimed, for my amazement 
was so great that I could scarce find words to speak. 

** Aye, his Excellency,” she answered with much scorn, 
while her fingers played with the jewels in her hat, ‘‘I’d 
warrant a shoe-boy would play the King better than his 
Grace.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I do not understand,” I said as calmly as I 
could, albeit I had reason to be angry at her words. 

‘*Nor do I understand,” she answered quickly, ‘‘ why 
you have come hither.” 

‘If you will suffer me to speak,” I replied, ‘I will 
tell you.” 

‘* Speak then,” she said, ‘‘ and quickly, for lam weary,” 
and I think she was, for she sank upon a seat as though 
the rest was very agreeable to her. 

‘*T bear a message from my Lord Galtymore,” I began. 

‘*Galtymore!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, are you not 
the friend of his Grace of Rutland ?” 

I bowed my head, for I could not deny it, and yet I 
was in despair to think she would not permit me to deliver 
my message. 

‘* How, then, can you be my Lord’s friend also?” she 
asked, but with less anger. 

‘‘T am so,” I replied, ‘‘and, to prove it, my Lord 
desires you to burn the papers that are in the yellow box.” 

‘‘Ha!” she exclaimed, watching me narrowly, ‘ then 
you are indeed the friend of Galtymore.” 

‘**T have said that I am,” I answered. 

‘‘ Why does not my Lord come to me himself?” she 
asked; and her voice was very soft. 

‘‘That he cannot,” I said, ‘‘ for he is prevented by : 
grave matter.” 

‘‘A grave matter,”’ she repeated, rising to her feet and 
coming nearer to me. ‘ Tell me of this matter.” 

Then, seeing that I hesitated, she cried out proudly— 

‘* Have no fear, for the Countess of Galtymore will do 
no discredit to the bravest man in Ireland.” 

Then I told her that Major Hutchinson was dead, and 
how the Ear! had killed him. 

‘* Is my Lord safe ?” she asked. 

‘‘In Newgate,” I answered. 

She turned her head aside, so that I could see only her 
cheek, She seemed to be thinking, so I did not speak but 
only watched her. 

‘‘ My Lord has many enemies,” she said musingly. 

‘* And more friends,” I answered. 

‘‘T am far from denying it,” she returned, making me 
a curtsey and smiling as though my friendship for the Earl 
was very sweet to her; ‘ but his Excellency is powerful, 
and would ruin my Lord, and I have given his Grace 
but here she broke off in some confusion. 

‘* So, too, is Mr. Grattan,” I said, seeing that she did 
not speak, ‘‘and he would save my Lord at all hazard.” 

‘*T would it were so,” she answered gloomily, ‘‘ but I 
fear me that it is not.” 

‘* Surely you wrong him,’’I cried out, ‘‘for Mr. Grattan 
loves the Earl beyond everything in the world.” 

‘* Except his country,” she replied sadly, ‘‘and that is 
what I most fear for my Lord lest they give him up to his 
enemies and say that it is for the good of the country, as 
they are wont to do, when they put their trust in an English 
Minister.” 

At this I held my peace, for I knew that Mr. Grattan’s 
friends said this same thing of him. Then seeing that she 
was very weary, for, indeed, the dawn was already break- 
ing into the room and making the light of the candles 
seem faint, I begged her to believe that albeit I was in the 
Duke’s service, the Earl had no stauncher friend than I, 
as I was prepared to prove, even at the sacrifice of his 
Grace’s friendship and my own fortune, for it was in my 
mind to bear witness for the Earl, if need be, even against 
the friends of his Excellency. 

So she thanked me very graciously, praying me to 
forgive her that she had mistaken me. ‘‘ For,” said she, 
‘*it is no easy matter to discern a friend from a foe.” 

Then when I would have left her she gave me her hand. 
So I kissed her fingers where the jewels did not cover them, 
and again bowing low, I left her and went out. 

The whole city was agog the next day when it was 
known that the Earl of Galtymore was to be tried for his 
life before the House of Peers. 

At every coffee-house and tavern men seemed to have 
no other business than to speak good or evil of my Lord. 
In the House, too, albeit they were still speaking on Mr. 
Secretary Orde’s motion, I make no doubt that few thought 
of it or of anything save my Lord’s trial. Only his Grace 








was silent on the matter, and that puzzled me not a little, 
seeing that Major Hutchinson was his friend, and had, in 
a sort, died in his service. Neither could I discover for 
vertain how the trial was likely to end, or who would be 
my Lord’s accusers, and so, because I had no new thing 
wherewith to comfort my Lady Galtymore, I did not seek 
her, fearing that what I knew would only grieve her the 
more. 

At last I learned that the day had been fixed for the 
trial, and that it would be holden not in the House of 
Lords, which was thought to be too small, but in the 
House of Commons, which, being much larger, could more 
conveniently accom- 
modate the great 
number who desired 
to be present, and 
who, indeed, seemed 
to be every one in 
Treland. 


It was, I think, 


ubout two days 
before the trial 
when, as I was 


returning to the 
Castle, I beheld 
Mr. Grattan taking 
leave of Mr. Secre- 
tary Orde. I passed 
near to him as he 
strode with his great 
steps to his chair, 
which was a little 
way off, and made 
no doubt that he 
had seen me, but 
if he did, he made 
no sign. I felt 
certain that he had 
visited Mr. Orde for 
no other 
than to speak of my 
Lord’s trial, and I 
wondered how the 
meeting had ended, 
remembering what 
my Lady Galtymore 
had said to me of 
Mr. Grattan. 
I have 
beheld a more bril- 


purpose 


never 


liant assemblage 
than that which 


came to see my 
Lord tried for his 


life. The galleries 
of the House were 
filled with the Com- 
mons and _ their 
friends, and 
amongst them I 
easily found a 


place. The Speaker’s 
chair had been gor- 
geously decorated 
for the Lord Chen- 
cellor, and in the 
body of the House 
a number of 
covered with 
scarlet cloth, set 
apart for the peer- 
and their 
daughters. The 
floors, too, had been 
newly carpeted in 
honour of so great 
an occasion, and al- 
together the House 
was the most beau- 
tiful chamber that 
I had ever seen. 


As I looked 


were 


seats 


esses 
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Grace of Rutland nor his Excellency would be present at 
the trial. Near to this seat sat the Duchess of Leinster, and 
I thought that she seemed sad and distressed, albeit round 
about her was no lack of laughter nor gaiety, for my Ladies 
Shannon, Charlemont, and Delvin seemed as merry as 
though they had come to a wedding and not to see a man 
on trial for his life. 

This was in my mind when Sir Lucius O’Brien came 
up and greeted me in a very friendly fashion, albeit I had 
little liking. for him. Then, assuming an air of great 
sorrow, he said, ‘‘ His Excellency has lost a valued friend.” 

I bowed without answering. 
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The Countess of Galtymore had entered the Chamber. 
She walked slowly towards the vacant seat near to her 
Grace of Leinster, and as she went my eyes, as well 
as my heart, followed her. She was clad in a long 
black robe, and wore a black cap upon her hair. Her head 
was bent as she walked, so that I could not see her face, but 
when she was come near to the Speaker’s chair, she raised 
her eyes for a moment proudly, then dropping them 
again, she sat down, and I saw that her face was very pale 
and her eyes heavy. 

The murmur which followed my Lady’s entrance had 
scarce died away when the doors were thrown open again 
and my Lord Chan- 
cellor Lifford 
entered. He looked 
very stately in his 
gold - embroidered 
robe, and carried a 
white wand in his 
hand. Behind him 
followed the Peers, 
save the Bishops, in 
full dress, but my 
Lord Charlemont 
wore his uniform as 
Commander - in - 
Chief of the Volun- 
teers. When he 
reached the chair, 
the Lord Chancellor 





turned round and 
bowed twice, turn- 
ing to the right 
and to the left; 
after this he took 
his seat—as did the 
Lords also, when 


they had bowed to 
the Chancellor—in 
silence, nor did any- 
one speak, not even 
alady. As soon as 
the Jords were 
seated, Ulster King- 
of - Arms entered, 
walking with very 
stately and 
wearing his tabard. 
On his left arm he 
carried a_ shield, 
upon which the 
Karl of Galtymore’s 


steps 


arms were em- 
blazoned. 

Then came the 
Earl himself. He 
was clad in deep 
mourning, and wore 
no sword He 
walked slowly and 
with a melancholy 
step. His eyes, too, 
were fixed upon the 
ground, and he did 
not lift them until 
he came near to my 
Lord Chancellor, to 
made a 
I do not 
saw my 


rose 


whom he 
low bow. 

think he 
Lady, for she 
a little from her 
seat, as though she 
looked for 
greeting, but seeing 
that he 
without 
her she 


some 


passed on 
looking at 


sank back 


again. 
Then my Lord 
stood beside the 


King-of-Arms, and 








about me I caught 
sight of Mr. Grat- 
tan. He was wear- 
ing his Volunteer uniform, and seemed in high good- 


humour. Beside him was Sir John Parnell, to whom, 
doubtless, he was narrating some humorous tale, 


swaying too and fro as his wont was, and both of them 
laughed very heartily. A little farther from me, Mr. 
Flood was engaged in earnest converse with Mr. Yelverton 
and Mr. Curran, and I judged from their looks that they 
were more concerned about my Lord’s fate than was Mr. 
Grattan. As I looked at Mr. Curran’s decrepit figure and 
yellow face, I could scarce credit him with a reputation 
for wit and courage such as he possessed undoubtedly and 
deserved. 

From them I turned to the body of the House. 
Already the scarlet-clothed seats were filled with a 
brilliant company, all except one seat which faced the 
Speaker’s chaj-. Now I could not tell for whom this seat 
was set apart, for it was well known that neither her 





They bowed low before him, and he bowed to each of them and held his wife in his arms.—See Next Pace. 


‘*T never knew a man,” he went on, ‘‘of readier 
courage or of quicker wit.” 

‘Tf his pistol had been as quick as his wit, Sir,”’ I said, 
‘‘he might have saved his life.” 

‘‘Very true, Sir,” he answered, and then he said, 
sinking his voice, ‘‘ his Excellency has no more loyal 
servant than Sir Lucius O’Brien.” 

‘*His Grace has no doubt of your loyalty,” I said, 
turning from him. 

‘This I tell you in private, that his Grace may rely 
upon my services,” he went on. 

‘* You may be confident that I shall not betray your 
secrets to his Excellency,” I answered coldly. 

I thought he was about to say more, but at this moment 
there was a sudden hush about me, and all eyes were 
turned upon the body of the House. I, too, leaned forward 
and looked down, 


he raised the shield 
untilit was levelwith 
the Earl’s shoulder. 
Next came one in the garb of an executioner, who bore 
a great axe with a broad blade. The edge was of very 
bright steel, but save this it was all painted black. When 
he was come to the bar, and was on the right of the prisoner, 
he lifted the axe until it was as high as my Lord’s neck, 
and so he continued to hold it, but with the edge turned 
away from the Earl. 

Suddenly a ray of the sun fell upon the blade of the 
axe, and glittered for an instant. At this my Lord turned 
quickly and looked at the axe; then, as though he 
were ashamed of his own weakness, he drew himself up and 
gazed very proudly round the Chamber. I turned to my 
Lady. She was leaning a little forward, her eyes, full of 
horror, fixed upon the headsman and her hands stretched 
out before her. For a moment I thought she would have 
fallen, but her Grace of Leinster, who had watched her 
with sorrowful eyes, put her hand upon my Lady’s arm, 
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and, drawing her gently back, whispered in her ear. 
Whatever it was tha’ she said, the Countess became com- 
posed again, and turned her head aside, so that she might 
not any longer see the axe. 

Then one standing at the bar read in a loud voice the 
charge against the Earl of Galtymore. To this my Lord 
answered very proudly that he was not guilty of the crime 
alleged against him. When my Lord had so answered, a 
herald cried out, making proclamation that the witnesses 
against the Earl should come forward. 

When the herald had ceased there was a great still- 
ness, nor could I hear any sound save the deep breath- 
the about me and the _ softer 
sighing of the ladies. All were turned toward 
the bar, as the herald again cried aloud for the witnesses 
to come forward, calling upon them by name. 

In all my life I do not 
think that I knew so 
terrible a moment as this, for, 


ing of gentlemen 


eyes 


ever 


This I did without delay, for I was eager to wish my 
Lord joy of his deliverance from danger. 

‘Mr. Dillon waits on your Lordship,” said the lackey 
when I had entered. 

‘**That he shall never do while I live,” cried my Lord, 
coming out to where I was standing. Then he took my 
hand and led me into the chamber. My Lady stood by 
the window. She was no longer clad in black, as before, 
but all in white silk, with many jewels, and round her 
throat was a necklet of pearls. The sun was on her hair, 


and I saw no pride in her face but a great joy. 

‘*Mr. Dillon,” said the Earl, when he had led me to 
my Lady, * I know not how to thank you, and since thanks 
are ever sweeter from a lady’s lips, my wife shall be my 
deputy.” 

‘* Indeed, I thank you, Sir,” said my Lady, making me 





as the crowd which thronged 
the behind the bar 
swayed to and fro, it seemed 
every instant as though a 
vitness were come at last, and 


Space 


that the crowd was making 
way for him. Three times the 
herald called aloud for the 


witnesses, but none came for- 
ward, I looked at my Lord. 
Ile carried his head erect, and 
his lips were smiling. 

Then, after a decent in- 
terval, it was announced that 
since no witness had appeared 
to substantiate the 
against Walter, Earl of Galty- 
more, the trial should termin- 
ate in the accustomed manner, 
At this a deep murmur of 
applause and gratification ran 
through the House, but my 


charge 





Lord Chancellor raised his 
wand, and then there was 
silence again. 

Upon this his Lordship 
rose, and, in a loud voice, 


asked if the Peers of Ireland, 
in solemn conclave assembled, 
found that Walter, Earl of 
Galtymore, was guilty or not 
guilty of the crime alleged 
against him. 

Then his Grace of Leinster 
left his seat and having 
approached the chair where 
my Lord Chancelior was seated 
he bowed before him, and 
placing his hand upon his heart 
very solemnly declared ‘* Not 
guilty, upon my _ honour.” 
After his Grace came the other 
Peers in order of their rank 
and did likewise, nor was there 
any amongst them all who did 
not, so that it was more than 
an hour before the last of their 
Lordships had delivered his 
opinion. 

When they had taken their 
seats again, the Lord Chan. 
cellor rose and declared that 
in the opinion of the Peers of 
Ireland, Walter, Earl of Galty- 
more, was not guilty of the 
charge preferred against him, 
After he had said this, my 
Lord Lifford broke his wand 














into two pieces and descended 
from his chair. 

As he did so I 
ery, and turning my eyes from 
his Lordship, I saw that my Lady Galtymore had fallen to 
the ground, where she lay as though the life were gone 
out of her. Her Grace of Leinster strove to raise her, but 
before she could do so, the Earl sprang forward and caught 
my Lady into his arms. So holding her, he stood before the 
Peers. And they came up to my Lord, as they had to the 
Chancellor, in order of their rank and bowed low before 
him, and he bowed to each of them and held his wife in 
his arms, 

And after this I could no longer see either my Lord or 
my Lady, for the throng that was about them. So, as soon 
as I was able, I left the House and went out into the street, 
where a great crowd was gathered to greet the Earl, for 
already they knew that he had been acquitted, and were 
singing the ‘‘ Song of the Volunteers ” in his honour, that 
same song which had so offended his Grace of Rutland 
when he was new to the City. 

So I pushed my way through the crowd and returned 
to the Castle. I had scarce reached my chamber, when 
& message was brought me from the Earl of Galtymore 
bidding me come at once to him at his house. 


heard a My Lady stood by the 


window. 


a low courtesy, ‘‘ for my Lord and for myself, since there 
is no happier woman in Ireland than I am to-day.” 

‘*Nor more beloved, sweetheart,” exclaimed my Lord, 
catching her hand and kissing it. 

‘Oh, no, nor yet more loving,” she. cried, throwing 
herself upon my Lord’s breast, with her white arms about 
his neck, 

Then I understood how the Earl had killed Major 
Hutchinson over the cards, after that he had borne much 
insult, to save my Lady's name, thinking that she did not 
love him, and how she, too, believing him cold, had thought 
to win his love when other men praised her beauty. 

THE END. 


’ 
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She was no longer clad in black, as before, but all in white silk, with many jewels. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Blagg has resolved to bring before the Canterbury 
House of Laymen the recent proceedings in the Arches 
Court in the matter of an appeal from a Consistory Court 
of Lichfield. The Record significantly remarks: ‘* In view 
of the very advanced age of Lord Penzance, no member 
of the House would wish to cause him pain, but the 
interests of the Church override all personal aspects of 
the case, and Mr. Blagg’s desire for steps to remedy the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs in the Arches Court 
seems to be entertained on all sides.” 





The Bishop of Newcastle has written in the February 
number of the Diocesan (/azette a tribute to his sister, the 
late Miss Gertrude Jacob. He says: ‘‘ My sister who 
remains with me will do all that one who, in her own weak 
health, has always lived for 
others, can do to carry on the 
work of the sister whose work 
on earth is now done.”’ 


The Church Missionary 
Society is making plans for the 
due celebration of its centenary 
next year. This yearthe annual 
sermon will be preached by Dr. 
Handley Moule, in St. Bride’s. 


The Bishop of Norwich has 
written a strong letter about 
impurity. He says that testi- 
monies reach him from all 
sides that this is the predomi- 
nant sin of the diocese, working 
havoc in the villages, and 
counteracting ministerial effort 
on behalf of 
suggests that a public opinion 
should be formed condemning 
fleshly sins. 


religion. He 


Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, 
the leading layman of the 
English Presbyterian Church, 
and a man prominent in phil- 
anthropic and religious work 
of almost every kind, has died 
of heart-disease in his seventy- 
seventh year. Mr. Matheson 
was chairman of the Rio Tinto 
Company. 





The Christian Brotherhood, 
which has publishing offices at 
Croydon, has recently started 
a colony in a remote village 
near Maldon, in Essex, called 
Purleigh. There are ten or 
twelve members of the colony, 
mostly young men, and, in 
addition, three families of 
Russians influenced by Tolstoi, 
They observe Tolstoi’s law, 
** Resist not evil.” Finding 
some of their poultry stolen, 
they refused to put the matter 
into the hands of the police, 
for, said they, ‘‘ The poor man 
would never have taken them 
if he had not wanted them.” 
Besides cultivating poultry, 
they have built a large green. 
house for the growth of 
tomatoes, and they abjure 
luxuries and repudiate the 
present forms of Christianity 
and external worship. They 
do not observe Sunday or 
believe in public prayer, and 
when they meet it is for the 
purpose of singing anarchical 
songs and hearing anarchical addresses. ‘They call them- 
selves anarchists, but the anarchy they profess is without 
violence. 





It is suggested that the Church of England should 
tuke a hint from the Wesleyan plan of raising £1,000,000, 
and in the same way raise a large sum for Church 
extension. 


A Yorkshire incumbent protests against the idea that 
the number of confirmations is a real test of spiritual lift 
in a parish. His experience is that it has a bad effect 
upon the religious tone of a parish to accept candidates too 
freely. A Church is not strengthened by the number of 
its adherents, but by the kind of adherents it has. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s will preach on Sunday morning, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury on Sunday evening, in 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Southwark, just 
reopened by the Bishop of Rochester after its complete 
restoration. Vv. 
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THE INDIAN FRONTIER RISING: CURSING THE INFIDEL. 


From a Sketch by Lieutenant-Colonel C. Pulley, Gurkha Rifles, 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY’S NEW BOOK. 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s absorbing ‘‘ Romance of the Irish 
Stage” (Downey and Co.) recalls the idea of romance enter- 
tained by the most romantic of all stage heroines—Lydia 
Languish’s ‘‘ dear, delicious shifts,” the embraces in the 
snow ‘‘ while the freezing blasts numbed our joints,” etc. 
Nothing moresordid than thelife of the average Dublin actor 
of those days can be imagined, while the ‘‘ stars’ were more 
often in eclipse, clouded, or occulted, than in the ascendant. 
Not the least of their miseries was their abject subjection 
to young town or gown ruffians, insolent always, murderous 
in their cups, and even when out of them given to occa- 
sional truculent raids into the green-room. It was only 
to be expected that the actors should have the ‘ — 
manners bred by public means,” and should ‘‘ be subdued 
to what they worked in, like the dyer’s hand’’; and even 
that the elder Sheridan, Barry, Macklin, etc., should have 
hardly more respect for themselves than was shown them 
by the public. As for the section of the public which 
chiefly figures in Mr. Molloy’s pages, it respected nothing— 
itself least of all. It trampled upon not actors only, but 
all its dependants, with an incredible brutality and a yet 
more incredible impunity. Lord Santry, for instance, 
whose idea of fun was to bind a chairman, lay him upon 
his back, pour whisky down his throat till it flowed from 
his mouth, and set it then on fire, was not brought 
to justice for this diabolical murder, because his 
uncle commanded the water-supply of Dublin ! 
Of course, only a section, and a small section, of 
the public was allowed to enjoy such fun with 
impunity ; for, as Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘‘ hell 
could not consist,’ or hold together, under these 
conditions if they were general. But the vivid 
yicture Mr. Molloy presents to us of life generally 
in the Irish capital of these rowdy days is not 
as inviting as it is fascinating. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men, By the Author of “ How 
to be Happy Though Married.”’ (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
An Attic in Bohemia. A Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon 
Watson. (Elkin Mathews.) 
The Happy Exile. Edited by H. D. Lowry. (John Lane.) 
Some Thoughts on Reading. By Lucy H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans.) 
Undine. By F. de la Motte Fouqué. (Macmillan and Co.) 





‘*The Love Affairs of Some Famous Men” form a 
subject likely to interest almost everybody, since 
almost everybody has had a love affair at one or 
another period of his or her life, and may be 
curious to learn how ‘‘ Famous Men”’ have com- 
ported themselves in those generally delicate and 
often trying circumstances. Moreover, ‘‘ the Rev. 
Mr. Hardy,” for such, according to the publisher's 
announcement, is the name of the author of ‘‘ How 
to be Happy Though Married,” is not content to 
gratify curiosity respecting the joys and sorrows 
shared by celebrities with humbler people when 
involved in those ‘‘affairs of the heart” which 
may or may not be followed by wedlock. He 
deals with the married life of a number of 
notables of mediswval and modern times, from 
Dante and Shakspere to Carlyle and Browning. It 
would have been well if he had stopped at the 
grave, and forborne to touch on the living as 
wooing and won. His procedure not only contra- 
venes good taste and good feeling, but is marked by 
blundering, inevitable in the case of a writer who 
can merely reproduce the floating and untrust- 
worthy gossip of the day. This is a very con- 
spicuous blemish in a volume which, though not 
particularly well written and though the author’s 
own remarks are generally commonplace, does 
really contain a great deal of information in its 
subject-matter—not new indeed, but never before 
brought together in such profusion, and collected 
with considerable industry from many sources. Its 
inaccuracies are pretty numerous, but there is 
enough in it both of authentic fact and of anecdotal 
interest to make it worth reading. 


Mr. Watson’s has nothing in common with the 
traditional Bohemia of Henri Murger and his 
innumerable followers. The diarist in his quiet 
London Attic is never suggestive of the Quartier 
Latin as he records with humorous placidity his 
musings over literary and other projects which 
come to nothing. He and the two or three friends 
who visit his modest domicile, and whose colloquies with 
him make up a good deal of the volume, are slightly, but not 
painfully impecunious, and their innocent voluptuousness 
1s satisfied with tea and muffins. Each of them, like himself, 
has an ambition which is obliged to be content with its own 
existence. There is Tulliver, a perpetual prospectus, full 
of schemes which never reach the Patent Office. There is 
Carington Smith, who aspires, and only aspires, to be a 
lyrist of the music-halls ; and Quintus Knox, who fancies 
himself a born school-master, but breaks down with every 
attempt at tuition. Thanks to the quiet playfulness—in 
which lurks a gentle and genial irony—of the imaginary 
diarist’s description of the ineffectual aspirations of himself 
and his friends, the ‘‘ Attic in Bohemia” is very delect- 
able reading. Mr, Watson’s little volume belongs to a 
class of books to which there are too few contributors. It 
may be caviare to the general, but will not fail of due 
appreciation from all who can enjoy a delicate and subtle 
humour rare in contemporary literature. 


A delightful volume is Mr. Lowry’s ‘‘The Happy 
Exile,” happy because it is from the streets of London to 
the wild coast and the green fields of his native Cornwall 
that he is exiled. He has a feeling for nature all the more 
intense that he has been in populous cities pent, and what 
he feels his delicately vivid word-painting of its Cornish 
aspects subtly communicates to his readers. He loves, 
too, the simple ways of the farmers and fisherfolk of his 
native county, and his portraits of them strike even those 
who are unfamiliar with Cornwall and Cornishmen as 





inevitably lifelike. He finds romance and both tragedy and 
comedy among the villagers and fishermen of Cornwall, and, 
in dealing withthem, shows himself a master in that difficult 
literary art—the composition of the short story. But 
perhaps his most effective sketch is such a delineation of 
reality as his “ Pilchards in the Bay,” a day spent with 
the fishermen of the Cornish coast, and evidently a faithful 
transcript of a series of stirring scenes. It is not merely a 
bit of extremely picturesque description, but in writing it 
the Happy Exile has brought out in a striking way the 
manliness, patience, and cheerfulness of those ‘‘ Toilers of 
the Sea”’ of whom, as a Cornishman, he is proud. 


Miss Soulsby’s little tome is a curious and not 
altogether uninteresting medley of suggestions for the 
guidance of young ladies in their reading and of literary 
essays on subjects which range from ‘‘ Romola” and Charles 
Kingsley to Dante and ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” As 
former mistress of the Oxford High School, she has had 
some experience of the gentler sex for whose benefit she 
writes, and she is a lady of very decided opinions. She 
holds in horror the perusal by young ladies of fiction 
tainted by anything that she regards as moral laxity, and 
while she strongly commends ‘‘ Romola,” and includes in 
her list of novels which may be read by her young friends 
such other works of George Eliot as ‘‘Scenes of Clerical 
Life” and ‘Silas Marner,” she carefully excludes from 
it ‘‘Adam Bede” and ‘The Mill on the Floss.” One 





Photo Hollyer, Pembroke Square, 
WRITERS OF THE DAY: NO. XXXV.—MR. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 


Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, whose ‘‘ Romance of the Irish Stage’ is reviewed in these 
columns, began his literary career immediately after leaving St. Kyran’s College, 
Kilkenny, by assisting Mr. 8. C. Hall in the editorship of the Art Journal. 
Hall's resignation, Mr. Molloy, through the interest of his friend, Mr. Cashel-Hoey, 
obtained an appointment in the New Zealand Government Offices, but later on became 
private secretary to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
Charles from London, Mr. Molloy wrote his first novel, which ran through Tinsley’s 
Magazine, and was subsequently published in two volumes. 
with “‘ Court Life Below Stairs’’ and “‘ The Life and Adventures of Peg Woffington,”’ 
books that were followed by various others of a like kind that have recently been 
reissued in a uniform and popular edition. 
had a play accepted by Mr. Augustin Daly. 


or rather her ethical, criticisms has 
the merit of being both original and amusing. 
It is entitled ‘““A Shadow from The Merchant of 
Venice,” and consists of an elaborate attack on the 
character of Bassanio, whom she denounces as weak, 
selfish, unscrupulous, ‘‘though a noble 7 accident, a 
mere adventurer by nature.” So thoroughly does she 
regard the dramatis persone of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” 
as real flesh-and-blood men and women as to suggest 
that Antonio’s ‘‘ infatuation” for Bassanio is only to be 
accounted for on the supposition that ‘‘ Antonio had been 
in love with Bassanio’s mother”! Again, in her contempt 
for poor Bassanio, Miss Soulsby exclaims: ‘‘ What a pity 
Portia was not raised to her best self by marrying Antonio, 
for Bassanio would have been equally happy with Nerissa!” 
This is a new kind of Shaksperean criticism. Doubtless, 
however, Miss Soulsby had an ethico-practical object in 
view, and wished to warn her fair young readers against 
wooers of the type which she regards Bassanio as 
representing. 


of her literary, 


On the new edition of La Motte Fouqué’s beautiful 
fiction, ‘‘ Undine,” every luxury of typography and paper 
has been lavished, and it is profusely illustrated by Miss 
Rosie M. M. Pitman. ‘Those of her illustrations in which 
simplicity is aimed at have great merit; there are others, 
however, the effect of which is marred by an over elabor- 
ateness and superfluous ornamentation, creditable to her 
industry, though scarcely in keeping with a story exquisitely 
fanciful but not fantastic. 
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On Mr. 


During the temporary absence of Sir 


His first success came 


He has also written many novels and has 


A LITERARY LETTER. 

Mr. Arthur Humphreys, who publishes under his own 
name from his firm, which is better known as Hatchard’s, 
of Piccadilly, is about to add to the beautiful quarto series 
of books which already includes delightful editions of 
‘*The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius” and ‘‘ Epictetus,” 
yet another volume. This is the ‘‘ Republic” of Plato, 
translated by the Rev. Llewelyn Davies and Mr. Vaughan, 
a translation which has hitherto been familiar to a large 
audience in the ‘‘Golden Treasury” series. Mr. Humphreys 
has, of course, made special arrangements with Messrs. 
Macmillan for the publication of his ‘‘ Plato.” In the 
opinion of many good scholars, the ‘‘Golden Treasury ”’ 
translation of Plato’s *‘ Republic” excels in some respects 
the translation of Dr. Jowett. 


Which makes the most money, the successful dramatist 
or the successful novelist ? is the question which is exciting 
debate between two influential bookmen at the present 
moment. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in an article in the Britis/ 
Weekly on the poverty of poets, incidentally states that 
the successful dramatist is much more highly paid than the 
successful novelist. This statement is called in question by 
Mr. Robert Leighton, the writer of the admirable book 
notes in the Daily Mail. Mr. Leighton asserts that a 
certain novelist had claimed to have made more money 
than any dramatist. It would be interesting to know the 
name of the novelist who played at this game of 
brag. As a matter of fact, there cannot be a 
moment’s doubt that Dr. Nicoll is correct. It is 
an open secret that the lessees of the Haymarket 
Theatre, for example, have paid for many months 
running the sum of £360 a week to writers of 
plays; and Mr. George Alexander, at the St. 
James’s, has paid even more for very long periods. 
When it is added to this that there are provincial 
rights of many plays, and American rights—not 
less in some cases than those of London—it would 
be easy to see that some very successful dramatists 
have made £40,000 out of a single play; and no 
novelist living has made as much as this. Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert stated in a law court on one occasion 
that he had then made £90,000 out of the first six 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


The first two volumes of Mr. Murray’s edition 
of Lord Byron’s works are to be published almost 
immediately. There are to be twelve volumes 
at six shillings, although for the few — that 
is, for two hundred and fifty enthusiasts—there 
is to be a special édition de luxe at a guinea 
a volume. 


Meanwhile, the new edition of Byron opens up 
the question whether there is really a great revival 
of interest in Byron and his works. At one time 
I thought that this was the case, but I am more 
doubtful now. There has always been a very 
profound interest in Byron’s career, which was 
most marked at two important points—first, on 
the appearance of Weenies Ulcer, and, secondly, 
on the publication of Mrs. Beecher-Stowe’s famous 
article in Macmillan’s Magazine. Anything like 
the interest excited at these two periods we are 
not likely to see again, unless, indeed, the next 
edition of the ‘* Byron Letters,” which Mr. 
Prothero is editing, should contain some unex- 
pectedly sensational material. There is certainly 
nothing in Mr. Prothero’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century to indicate a knowledge of aspects of the 
subject other than those which are provided by 
Lady Dorchester’s letters, which have already been 
seen by Dr. Dowden, Dr. Garnett, and others, by 
Lord Lovelace’s and by the publisher's. We have 
it, indeed, on insufficient authority, that the maid- 
servant May Gray brutally ill-treated Byron in 
his wees | 


Nevertheless, I have no doubt whatever that 
a certain interest will pertain to the new edition 
of Byron letters, by which, unquestionably, a great 
addition will be made to Byron correspondence. It 
is possible that the public want more epee letters, 
although I do not see much evidence that they 
read the very plenteous correspondence already in 
print. Of more importance is it, however, to know 
whether there is any great prospect of a revival 
of interest in Byron’s poetry. This, I should think, 
is very doubtful. The world will never read 
‘** Childe Harold” again except in guide-books. The 
publisher, however, deserves congratulations upon the 
amount of money and zeal that he is evidently putting 
into the work. It is generally understood that Mr. 
Murray is not merely concerned to secure a successful 
commercial speculation, but to raise a monument to Byron. 
Fortunately an undertaking entered into in this spirit is 
pretty sure to secure both results. 


The Ludgate Monthly, which has for some time been in 
the possession of the proprietors of Black and White, has 
just been purchased by Messrs. F. V. White and Co. By 
the way, I understand that Mr. Dent, whose recent purchase 
of the Jdler has been announced, intends to continue the 
publication of the magazine at a shilling by running it on 
very high-class lines in both literature and art. It will 
thus be brought rather more into competition with the 
Pall Mall Magazine than any other existing English 
publication. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is writing a long story for Cassell’s 
Magazine, the subject of which will be the Siege of Paris. 
He has also undertaken six stories of Venetian life for 
Pearson’s Magazine. 


The Strand Magazine has just purchased twelve short 
stories by Mr. H. G. Wells, who has also written a very 
fine story for the Summer Number of The J/lustrated 
London News. Mr. Wells is of opinion that his new story, 
‘The Sleeper Awakens,” is the best that he has as yet 
written C. K. 8, 
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First Detachment Lincolnshire Regiment on the Way from Assouan to Halfa. 





1. On the Way to Halfa on a Stern-Wheeler. 2 
3. The Supply Dépot at the Rail-Head. 4. The Anglo-Egyptian Camp at Guheish Rail-Head 
THE SOUDAN ADVANCE, 


From Sketches by Captain Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart., Stag’ Uficer to the Sirdar, 
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WATERLOGGED: A RESCUE IN MID-ATLANTIC, 
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By Permission of the Berlin Photographic Co., New Bond Street. 
BARRING-OUT DAY. 
From tue Pictvuge sy Rarrn Hepvey. 


It was an old custom in the North Country on certain festivals, one of which was Shrove Tuesday, for schoolchildren to get their master out of the school on some pretext or another, 
and then to refuse to readmit him unless they were granted a holiday. 
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I. In tux Mess-Room. II. Cuincsz Batrie-Suirs seine Burtt. ILL. Ruemovine a Tusser. 


AT FULL WORK AGAIN.—THE MAKING OF NAVAL ARMA. 
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ARMAMENTS: SKETCHES AT ELSWICK, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


It will surprise most people to learn that until last 
Wednesday, a great many of Rossini’s works were still 
subject to the laws of copyright, at any rate in Italy, not- 
withstanding the fact that one of his principal operas— 
namely, the ** Barbiere,” with which lam more immediately 
concerned here, was performed for the first time over 
eighty years ago. I am under the impression that the 
** Barbiere” figures more frequently on the bills in Italy 
than any other of Rossini’s stage-work; and that, therefore, 
it has been made the central point of the petition presented 
to the Italian Parliament by the Conservatoire of Pesaro, 
Rossini’s native town, to extend the rights vested in the 
institution. It appears that the fees accruing from that 
property constitute the main resources of the establishment 
of which Mascagni is the director, and that the cessation of 
those fees would seriously endanger its existence. Verdi 
has sent a telegram to the Senate warmly supporting the 
request and practically confirming the statement. 


Nevertheless, I fail to see the situation. I know as 
much about the life of Rossini as the majority of my 
fellows, and I distinctly remember my late friend, Maurice 
Strakosch, telling me on one occasion that, by his own 
confession, Rossini never received more than £50 for the 
whole of his profits of his famous work. To whom did the 
fees go during the composer's lifetime, and who bequeathed 
the rights to the Conservatoire of Pesaro; seeing that 
according to Rossini himself they were not his to bestow ? 
** Those 1200f.,”” he said, ‘‘ did not compensate me for the 
agony I suffered on the night of the first performance.” 


We must not take Rossini too literally. He was fond of 
exaggerating his troubles before others; even his ailments, 
until Meyerbeer one day had to warn him in the latter 
respect. ‘* Vous vous regrettez trop, cher maitre,” said the 
composer of ‘‘ Robert le Diable” ; anglicé : ‘‘ You worry too 
a. about what might have been.” In reality, Rossini 
bore all the troubles flesh is heir to, and which are, 
perhaps, more poignant in the case of the highly strung 
artist, with remarkable fortitude. There is no doubt that 
the senseless disapproval of the ‘‘ Barbiere”’ on the first 
night exceeded permissible criticism. There is equally 
no doubt that when the caballers and some of Rossini’s 
staunchest admirers, who had pointed out the enormity of 
their conduct, repaired to the composer’s domicile, half an 
hour after the fall of the curtain at the Argentina, they 
found the musician fast asleep in his bed. 


As time went by, Rossini became even more callous to 
first-night opinion, and, for the matter of that, to all 
opinion. He knew that the future would set him right 
with posterity. Ten minutes after the curtain had fallen 
upon the first performance of ‘* Guillaume Tell,” which 
was originally intended for Meyerbeer, Rossini made his 
appearance in the drawing-room of M. de Jouy, the 
librettist of the opera. Rossini was as cool as a cucumber, 
‘* Well?” they asked him. ‘‘ Well,” was the answer, 
‘‘it’s a quasi-fiasco. The overture went magnificently ; 
there were several splendid effects in the first act, and the 
whole of the second was an unbroken triumph. But the third 
and fourth were very coldly received. It is a quasi-fiasco.” 


He did not tell his friends that at the end of the 
performance, Lubert, the last Director of the Paris 
Opera who exercised his functions under commissioners, 
and who was, therefore, no loser by the so-called ‘ fiasco,” 
sent for him and. uttered the following language— 
‘* Monsieur Rossini, how could you, how did you dare to 
write for the Paris Grand Opera so mediocre, so insipid, 
80 incoherent a work as ‘ Guillaume Tell’? The work, in 
fact, is so much below the ordinary standard that there 
remains only one thing for you to do, namely, to cancel 
the contract I was foolish enough to sign with you, and to 
abandon the idea of composing either ‘Jeanne d’Arc’ or 
‘Mahomet.’ ” ‘* Don’t worry yourself, my good Monsieur,” 
was the answer; ‘‘I’ll cancel the contract at once; and, 
if you like, I'll add that I’ll never write another opera as 
long as I live.” Unfortunately Rossini kept his word. 


At the time of the production of “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” Rossini was thirteen years younger; and the 
success of his ‘‘ Torvaldo e Dorliska” at the Teatro Valle 
in Rome, whither he had repaired after the burning of the 
San Carlo at Naples, spurred him to work. So when the 
manager of the Argentina asked him for an opera, he 
simply acquiesced by writing the ‘‘ Barbiere” for him in 
less than a fortnight. Paisiello had, however, treated the 
subject before Rossini, and the admirers of the elder com- 
»oser would not forgive the younger for presuming to do 
better, or even differently. 


So they came “ primed for a row.” Circumstances 
seemed to be on their side. In the first place, and apart 
from their allegiance to Paisiello, they were used in the 
way of buffo music to Cimarosa, in which the pathetic 
often mingles with and sometimes effaces the comic. To 
make matters worse, Rossini wore a coat the texture and 
colour of which displeased them, a kind of vicuna. We 
have seen London audiences hiss an editor because he wore 
a scarlet necktie, so there is nothing astonishing in the 
noisy reception of Rossini. In the) second place, when 
Garcia (Almaviva), the father of Madame Malibran, 
entered to sing his serenade to Rosina, all the strings of his 

uitar snapped atonce. A few minutes later, a similar mis- 
on befell the instrument of Zamboni (Figaro), and instead 
of tripping sedately on to the stage, Basilio made his entrance 
head foremost. Picking himself up, he made the mistake of 
wiping the blood freely flowing from his nose with his gown. 
Then the storm broke loose, but instead of bowing his 
head to it, Rossini rose from the piano, at which composers 
in those days presided, and not only applauded his 
interpreters, but with a gesture asked the audience to do 
the same. That was part of the agony. Knowing what 
we do of Rossini’s charity done by stealth, we feel certain 
that, could he revisit the glimpses of the moon, he would 
think that it had been compensated for by the good his 


work has done to the young musicians of Pesaro, and that - 


he would have joined in Verdi’s telegram to the Senate. 








CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


HE Kinsow (Liverpool).—Further examination of your problem yields, we 
regret to say, a second solution, by 1. Kt to K B 4th (ch), K moves ; 2. Qto 
Kt 2nd, and we fail to see how mate can b: prevented. 

C Daunu (Copenhagen).—Your lost three-mover can be solved by 1. Q to 
Q 6th, K to Q 5th; 2. R to K Kt 8t, ete. If Black play 1. K to B 5th, 
then 2. R to Q Kt 8th, ete. 

L W T.—There is nothing wrong with the problem, only the solution got 
inadvertently dislocated. If Black play 1. Q to R 6th, the answer is 2. Kt 
to Q 5th (disch). If 1. R takes B, then 2. Kt to B 3rd, in each case mate 
following accordingly. 

F R Girrens.—-We have played the game over, but it is much t o long, and 
it does not stand cutting down. 

H Gray (Winslow).—Amended diagram received, and shall be further 
examined. 

Atpua.—Who can know better than a chess editor how easily obvious play 
is overlooked ? 

J M K Luptoy.—Thanks for amended position. 

F Lone (Santiago.)—We are glad you discovered the error for yourself. 

Sianor Aspra (Leamington).—As acceptable as all former contributions. 

Bera.—We are much obliged for your interesting analysis, but the result is 
inevitable. 

Correct Soution oF Prosiem No. 2801 received from Thomas E Laurent 
(Bombay); of No. 2808 from Percy Charles (New York) and Thomas E 
Laurent (Bombay); of No. 2806 from Edward J Sharpe and D Newton 
(Lisbon) ; of No. 2807 from C E H (Clifton), C H D (Tilbury), Edward J 
Sharpe, F R Gittens (Small Heath), D H Clarke (Uppingham), T Batty 
(Colchester), T H (Chatham), Marco Salem (Trieste), and F J Candy 
(Norwood). 

Correct Sotutions or Prosiem No, 2808 jved from Edward J Sharpe, 
Julia Short (Exeter), M Hobhouse, H 8S Bpandreth (Algiers), Thomas 
Harrington, Alpha, Hereward, C E H (Clifton), Dr. F St., Captain 
Spencer, Alfred Russell Osborne (Brixton), Alan Murgett« (Chatteris), 
T CD (Dublin), Hermit, Frank Proctor, Sorrento, G Hawkins (Camber- 
well), C M A B, F J Candy (Norwood), John M‘Robert (Crossgar, 
County Down), 8 Davis (Leicester), W R B (Clifton), F R Pickering, 
E 8’. Clair Harnett, F R Gittens (Small Heath), Beta, Edith Corser 

Reigate), Francis Barton (Egremont), E B Foord (Cheltenham), 
T Roberts, Henry Orme (Bristol), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), H Le Jeune, 
M E Malden (Cardiff), H M Dobree (Tilbury), L Desanges, G T Hughes 
(Portumna), R Worters (Canterbury), T G (Ware’, F Hooper (Putney), 
C E M (Ayr), J Hall, A E McClintock (Kingstown), G F Jones, J Bailey 
(Newark), Julius Richter (Brunn), F Meredith (Hoxton), C E Perugini, 
J Paul Taylor (Bromley), Joseph Willeock (Chester), J Lake Ralph 
(Purley), W d@’A Barnard (Upp nzham), M A Eyre (Folkestone), 
A G Fellows (Battersea), Dr. Waltz (Heidelberg), J F Moon, Shadforth, 
T V Semik (Prague), G Birnbach (Berlin), and W Clugston (Belfast). 





Sotution or Prositem No. 2807.—By Reainatp KeEtty. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to B 3rd K takes Kt 
2. P to Kt 5th P moves 
3. Q mates. 


1, Kt to R 3rd isanother way of solving this problem. 





PROBLEM No. 2810.—By F. Lispy. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 
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CHESS IN COPENHAGEN. 
Game played between Mr. Bast and an AmMATEvuR. 
(Evans Gambit.) 
wuts (Mr. B.) suack (Amateur.) ware (Mr. B.) srack (Amateur.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th Threatening mate at once. White's 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd game is now excellent. 

3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 12. Q to Q 2nd 
4.PtoQKtith B takes P Allowing also of Kt to Q sq and to 
5. P to B 8rd B to B 4th Fi aod See Someaee, which, however, proves 


The opening here is rather on the old 
lines. it is retty well waderelog’ taes ty mehr de I op . 
I, siitathaadamaats dicseaes “40a ” by Q to R 4th (ch) and Kt takes’ B, would 
: appear to win. The text-move leads to a 





6. Castles P to Q 8rd really brilliant conclusion. 

7. P to Q 4th P takes P 14. Kt takes B P takes Kt 
8. P takes P B to Kt 3rd 15. K Rto K sq (ch) Kt to K 3rd 
9. Kt to B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 16. B —_ + A a 4 

> os 1 idered tho | 17, R takes Q takes 

pines SE RF ny ~ 4 White gets all 18. Rtakes P (ch) K toQsq 
he wante. 19. Bto K 7th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
10. P to K 5th P takes P tad FN PtoQB: 
11. B to R 8rd B takes P 21. Q to B7t K to B 2nd 


12. Q to Kt 3rd White mates in two moves. 





CHESS IN LLANDUDNO. 


Game played at the Craigside Fournament between Messrs. E. O. Jones and 
B. D. Witmor. 


(Queen’s Pawn Game.) 


ware (Mr. W.) sack (Mr. J.) waite (Mr. W.) sack (Mr. J.) 

1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 18. Kt to K 4th Kt to B 5th 

2. P to Q B 4th P to K 3rd 19. B takes Kt Q takes B 

8. B to B 4th PtoQ Bath 20. R to Kt PtoQR 4th 

This open variation of the close game is | 21. P to Q R 3rd B to K 2nd 
of some interest, but Black gets a good | 22 R take« Kt P K RtoQe 
game at the opener's expense. 23. Rto K sq PtoKB ah 

4, P to K 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 24. Kt to Kt 8rd B to Q 3rd 

5. KttoK B Kt to QB 3rd_ | 25. Q to K 2nd Q to R 3rd 

6. Kt to B! K 26. P to B 5th B to B 5th 

7. B to Q 3rd Castles 27. Q to B 4th KtoR 

it. toe 

®. “a v lay, White gets more tha 
10. P to Q Kt 3rd RtoB cqulvienn Inmadiotston od 0 tar better 
11. Rto Bsq B to R 6t game. 
12. R to B 2nd Kt to Kt 5th 28 takes R 

4 ont tion, th , 
exthinge being all'to Biech's advantage. ©. Bicker PtoKt get 
13. R to K 2nd Kt takes B 31. P to Q 6th R to Kt 8th (ch) 
14. Q takes Kt B to Kt 5th 32. Kt to B sq B takes P 
15. K RtoQBsq Ktto R 4th 
16. B to K 3rd Ptak sP PR Fy pa is compulsory, and means 
17. P takes P Q to B 2nd a. Riad B © to Kt end 
« ha llowed th es 

mA man eacheng followed 34. P to B 6th R to Kt 3rd 
Rei, Gravure anime Ge Wan |98. Kbto ath — to K th 

ae Sa 36. R to Q 7th R to Kt 8th 
oye difficulty, and plays finely to 87. Q to B7th Resigns. 

















SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The files of 7'he I/lustrated London News present us with a 
very accurate record of the events which not only make 
history, but represent the social and scientific order of the 
world. Amongst the facts and circumstances which have 
been duly chronicled in its pages are certain notable 
appearances of the ‘‘sea-serpent.” Thus, unless I am 
very much mistaken, the celebrated case of H.M.S. 
Deedalus, the officers and crew of which beheld a singular 
animal (reported on by Captain M‘Quhae and by Professor 
Owen), was duly annotated and illustrated in these pages 
as long ago as the ’forties; while subsequent appearances 
of the ‘‘ great unknown” of the deep have also been 
chronicled herein, and have afforded to those of us 
interested in the scientific explanation of sea-serpent 
stories abundant and useful ways and means of reference. 
The latest incident in this particular connection is repre- 
sented by the report of a member of the crew of the 
sloop Dart, of Dundee, duly published in the Scottish 
journals of Feb. 3. The narrator is a man called Gavin. 
The Dart left Peterhead for Montrose at midnight on the 
preceding Sunday. When about four hours out from 
Peterhead, a member of the crew, Duncan by name, 
reported the presence of some dark object ahead of the 
sloop. The crew, looking at the object, thought it might 
be a whale resting on the water's surface; but as they 
approached the supposed animal, they discerned that it 
was not a cetacean, but some altogether—to them— 
unknown and novel member of the animal creation. 


. It is described as having a large, dark-coloured body. 
It approached the sloop. The shouting of the crew awoke 
the nen. who came on deck to see ‘* the huge monster,” 
in the words of Gavin, ‘‘ that reared above us some 
fifty feet of its body between us and the skyline.” What 
this fifty feet of body represented I think I may be able to 
suggest a little later on. The sloop was manceuvred so as 
to dodge the movements of the animal, which appeared to 
be bent on making the closer acquaintance of the Dart. 
The skipper fired a double-barrelled gun at the monster, 
when it is said to have ‘raised its huge body out of the 
sea to an extraordinary height,” and with a hissing sound 
bore down on the sloop, leaving in its wake a trail of 
foam which could be distinctly seen in the dim grey of 
the morning. The ship was again put about so as to 
avoid contact with the animal, which followed up the sloop 
so that its eyes could be seen plainly. The eyes Gavin 
describes as ‘‘ terrifying” in their appearance. The animal 
towered as high as the masthead, and made a hissing 
sound. A piece of white canvas was hoisted to the gaff- 
peak by order of the skipper. For what special purpose 
this canvas was set up, I know not; but Gavin says it had 
‘*the desired effect,” for the monster ‘‘ dived beneath the 
water and disappeared.” It was calculated that the 
animal had followed the sloop for a distance of eight miles. 
The speed of the ship was calculated at nine knots, as 
there was a fresh breeze blowing. 


Such is the latest narrative which has been chronicled 
of the doings of some large marine animal which, of course, 
is at once identified as a ‘‘sea-serpent.” Now, assuming that 
this recital is to be depended upon as a plain narrative of 
what these sailors saw (and, so far, there is nothing ante- 
cedently improbable in the story), I think it is not difficult 
to identify the huge animal they encountered on their 
voyage. The animal was probably a big cuttlefish of the 
squid order—that is to say, a kind of cousin of the octopus 
itself. The squids have each an elongated body, ending in 
an arrow-shaped tail-fin. The arms, which, as in all cuttle- 
fishes, spring from the top of the head, are ten in number, 
as opposed to the eight of the octopus tribe. In the squid 
two of the arms are infinitely longer than the rest. The first 
point to be noted here is that these squids, the common 
species of which average about a foot in length or a little 
more, may attain an enormous size. Off the coast of New- 
foundland and elsewhere they have been met with of the 
dimensions of forty feet long, inclusive of the arms. They 
abound in that locality. 


Therefore, that squids big enough to represent the 
monster that pursued the Dart actually exist is no theory, 
but a sober fact of science. Aristotle and Pliny duly 
chronicle the occurrence of big cuttlefishes, and, by the 
way, the Kraken of Norway would be a denizen of the 
North Sea. Now, in Gavin's narrative, there are 
certain points that indicate the high probability that the 
monster they saw was an enormous cuttlefish. First 
of all there are the eyes. These are described as 
‘‘terrifving.” The cuttlefishes have very large prominent 
eyes, which would be quite likely to attract the attention 
of even a casual observer. In the second place, I think, 
Gavin’s recital of the creature rearing above the sloop 
fifty feet of its body between the ship and the sky-line, 
extraordinary as it may appear, is susceptible of an 
explanation on the cuttlefish theory. What the crew saw 
was not its body. That was immersed in the water; but 
if it reared its long arms out of the water so as to grasp 
or to touch the mast, then we can understand Gavin's 
statement. At the same time, the head and eyes would be 
discernible. The “hissing sound” may have been caused 
by the jets of water which all the cuttlefishes throw out 
from the funnel opening under the head ; this fluid repre- 
senting the discharge from the gills, of the water which 
is necessary for breathing purposes as containing the air 
required for purifying the blood. 


Allowing for a little natural exaggeration, I can find 
nothing in the latest ‘‘sea-serpent” story which is 
inconsistent with a large squid having been met with. I 
have long argued that the presence of such huge squids 
will explain most of the sea- serpent stories we read 
of. A large squid swimming along the surface of the 
water, tail first, with its long arms trailing behind its 
head, presents exactly the appearances described in the 
narratives to which I allude. Then, in most of these 
stories, as in Gavin's narrative, there is the incident 
described of the animal lifting its head and neck out of 
the water. It is not the head which is thus elevated, but 
ene of the long arms with which the head is provided. 











ROYAL ACADEMY ELECTIONS 

Mr. John Seymour Lucas, who has just been promoted 
to the full honours of the Royal Academy, comes of an 
art-loving family, his uncle, John Lucas, a portrait-painter, 
and his cousin, J. Templeton Lucas, having both made 
names for themselves. Mr. Seymour Lucas, who was born 
in London in 1849, began his studio life at St. Martin’s 
School of Art, and it was not until 1871 that he 
migrated to the Royal Academy Schools, having previously 
tried his hand at wood-carving for a few months. His 
first pictures failed to attract much notice, and it was 
not until 1876 that he revealed his strength as a painter 
of historical pictures. ‘*For the King and the Cause” 
1876), ‘* Edgehill” (1878), ‘‘The Gordon Riots” (1888), 
were the subjects which inspired the most important of 
his earlier works, and all were marked by vigorous 
treatment and 
brilliant colour. 
“The Armada 
in Sight” (1880) 
and ‘* Peter the 
Great at Dept- 
ford” (1886), 
showed another 
side of Mr. Sey- 
mour Lucas’s 
talent, and _ the 
last-named 
worthily earned 
for him his Asso- 
ciateship. Since 
then episodes from 
Culloden and 
Sedgemoor have 
been interspersed 
with portraits, and 
the clever picture 
of Wren designing 
St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and similar 
works, have given 
Mr. Seymour 
Lucas a special place among the painters of historical 
subjects. Mrs. Seymour Lucas is also an accomplished 
artist, better known, however, by her maiden name of 
Miss Marie Cornelissen, 
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Mr. Benjamin Williams-Leader, who was born at 
Worcester in 1831, started in life without the suffix to 
his name by which 
he is now com- 
monly known, 
and as Benjamin 
Williams had ex- 
hibited at least a 
dozen works, 
all landscapes, 
between 1854 
and 1856, during 
which time he was 
still at the Royal 
Academy schools, 
although he had 
previously learnt, 
and to good 
purpose, at the 
Worcester School 
of Design. He 
earned while a 
student the repu- 
tation of being the 
most careful 
draughtsman 
from the life, and Mr. B. Wiruiams-Leaper, R.A. 
distinguished 
himself by his mastery of anatomy, yet by a strange 
fate he has only been known as a pure landscapist. 
Among his earlier works, those which attracted 
the most notice were ‘‘The Moated Grange” (1868), 
‘*November Evening After Rain” (1876), ‘* Lucerne” 
(1877), ‘* February Fill Dyke” (1881), ‘In the Evening 
There Shall Be Light” (1882), the two last establishing 
his claim to the Associateship. The Worcester and 
Herefordshire marshes with the Welsh hills in the 
distance have been his favourite sketching - grounds ; 
and he has attained great popularity as the painter 
of English scenery under the subdued light of evening. 
A few years ago he painted a remarkable picture of 
the construction of the Manchester Ship Canal (1891), in 
which he displayed as much sympathy with labour and toil 
as he generally does with rest and repose. Like his 
colleague Mr. 8. Lucas, he married an artist, Mrs. Mary 
Leader, who as a flower-painter had made a name for 
herself, 
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THE INQUISITIVE LOVER—BY R. HOLYOAKE. 


Exhibited at the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 


Mr. Charles Napier Hemy, who is the latest-elected 
Associate, is in years much senior to many of his 
colleagues, for he was a fellow-pupil with Mr. Alma- 
Tadema at Antwerp in the studio of Baron Leys. His 
father was Henry Hemy, a musician of some reputation, 
and he has at least two brothers who as painters have 
also made their mark—one of them having painted * The 
Wreck of the Birkenhead.” It is five-and-thirty years 
since Mr. C. Napier Hemy began to exhibit. His earlier 
works were medisyal figure-subjects, and it was not 
until the Grosvenor Gallery was opened that he showed 
himself as a marine-painter, a view of Lisbon from the 
Tagus by him attracting general attention. Since then he 
has chiefly devoted himself to seascapes and fishing scenes, 
and the excellence of his work was long ago admitted; 
but his entrance into the Academy was throughout 
lord Leighton’s presidency practically impossible. Some 
years ago a pic- 
ture by Mr. Hemy 
was hopelessly 
“skied.” On 
Varnishing Day 
the artist mounted 
the steps provided 
for those who 
wish to give 
finishing touches. 
and covered his 
picture over with 
a layer of white 
paint. It was, of 
course, removed, 
and this act of 
protestation or in- 
subordination was 
remembered 
against him. Mr. 
Hemy, however, 
is a person of 
strong convic- 
tions, for quite 
recently, objecting 
as a Roman Cath- 
olic to the payment of a Church or Vicar’s rate at Falmouth, 
he allowed his goods to be sola by public auction rather 
than submit. His fine work ‘ Pilchards,” in last year's 
Academy, was purchased by the Chantrey Trustees, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

‘*A BRACE OF PARTRIDGES,” AT THE 
If you are prepared to assume that a man cannot recognise 
his own son, you will find Mr. Robert Ganthony’s farcical 
comedy, ‘* A Brace of Partridges,” digestible and diverting. 
It is a very clever piece of mechanical-farce mosaic, neatly 
put together and amusingly conceived. The story is to 
this effect: The Hon. Arthur Partridge, instead of courting 
the American heiress Miss Van Bock, who would have saved 
his impoverished parent, Lord Wallerton, squandered his 
useful leisure at the Red Lion, Shrove, and fell in 
love with the inukeeper’s daughter, Peggy Stubbs. 
His cousin Alfred, who was his image, turned up at 
the Red Lion while fleeing from a bailiff. Everybody 
mistakes Alfred for Arthur, and Arthur for Alfred; hence 
the merriment of the mechanism. In the end, Arthur 
marries his Phyllis, and Alfred gets the American heiress. 
The piece is exceedingly well acted, especially by Mr. 
Reeves-Sinith, who doubles Arthur and Alfred. Mr. Walter 
Everard (the author of ‘* Uncles and Aunts’’) makes Lord 
Wallerton quite real. Mr. George Shelton is a comic 
waiter, Miss Annie Aumonier appears as the pretty 
Peggy, and Miss Henrietta Watson is breezy as usual 
as her rival, the heiress. Altogether a lively entertainment. 





STRAND. 


‘‘ THE DOVE-COT,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S. 


Despite its English title, “‘The Dove-Cot” is hopelessly 
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years ago at the hands of Macready and Helen Faucit, 
can only be interpreted nowadays in one fashion—the 
flamboyant and the robustious. Now, if noise and exces- 
sive pantomime constituted the old - fashioned vigorous 
style, then Mr. Kyrle Bellew, at least, and Mrs. Brown 
Potter, in intention, approximate very nearly to that 
ideal. But, after all, it is possible, even to-day at the 
Adelphi, to put some feeling into Bulwer Lytton’s turgid 
rhetoric. This neither of the Adelphi ‘ stars’* seems able 
to accomplish. Mr. Kyrle Bellew looks Byronically hand- 
some in a lovely maroon suit, but he sways his body and 
waves his arms with tiresome monotony; indeed, artifice 
and self-consciousness rather than fervour and imagination 
are the marks of this Claude Melnotte. Mrs. Potter strives 
a little more deliberately to attain the manner of the 
‘‘ legitimate,” and her Pauline is undoubtedly very much 
in earnest. But there is no tenderness in the actress's 
voice, and she has no capacity—natural or acquired—for 
declamation. Perhaps her wonderful frocks and Mr. 
Bellew’s picturesque appearance may atone with the public 
for a notable lack of conviction in the acting, and secure 
even for this foolish old play some degree of popularity. 
‘*THE COXCOMB,” AT THE INNER TEMPLE. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society, whose importance for the 
average playgoer is mainly of the antiquarian sort, hardly 
justifies its existence by its production of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s curious comedy, ‘*'‘The Coxcomb.” In the first 











BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S COMEDY, 








MUSIC, 

Last week, at the Monday Popular Concerts, Lady Hallé, 
MM. Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and Hugo Becker played 
Mozart's wonderful Quartet in D Minor (No. 2), written 
when the young musician was nearing the height of his 
powers, so far as they were revealed to the world in his few 
and evil days. Mozart himself wrote of this and of the 
other quartets to Haydn, to whom they were, in fact, 
dedicated, that they were ‘the fruits of long and 
toilsome labour.” ‘They were, in truth, far ahead of 
Mozurt’s own musical period, and were in consequence 
somewhat unintelligible even to musicians of his own 
generation ; to musicians of this time this D Minor Quartet 
is, however, full of that ineffable freshness, that spirit of 
flying vitality, which distinguish the work of this master 
more than that of any other composer. It need scarcely be 
added that it was exquisitely played on this occasion. Miss 
Greta Williams sang three most melancholy songs by 
Franz—‘‘ Abends,” ‘‘ Standchen,” and ‘‘ Im Herbst.” One 
would have preferred from that clear young voice some- 
thing less at variance with its tone and quality. Miss 
Fanny Davies played the pianoforte with her customary 
distinction. 

The second Subscription Concert of the Stock Exchange 
Orchestral Society was given, under the musical direction 
of Mr. Arthur Payne, on Tuesday, Feb. 8. The programme 
was an ambitious one, but was performed with considerable 





“THE COXCOMB,”” PERFORMED BY THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY IN THE INNER TEMPLE HALL. 


Mercury (Mr. Sherbrooke) introducing Manta (Miss Everitt) to his mother, the Countrywoman (Miss Hepworth). 


French: ‘‘ Jalouse,” as its authors, MM. Bisson and 
Leclercq called it, remains ‘ Jalouse.” It is based on 
the French idea of patriarchal parenthood, seen in the even 
tenour of Mr. and Mrs. Brindle after thirty years of 
married life, and on the insane southron jealousy of their 
married daughter, Eva, Mrs. Allward, an odious person 
that even the charm of Miss Ellis Jeffreys cannot make 
passable. She finds two golden hairs amid a patch of 
patchouli on her husband's coat, and bounds off to her 
parents’ house, only to make them and another couple 
quarrel, ‘The whole basis of the farce, which has been 
adapted, in part at any rate, by Mr. C. H. E. Brookfield, 
is too insignificant to bear the weight of a three-act 
structure; hence the dull moments and the general 
inconceivableness of the whole. Mr. Seymour Hicks 
finds his unreposeful method of great use as the jealous 
woman's husband; Mr. James Welch gives us a good study 
of the easy-going Brindle; and Miss Carlotta Addison 
makes the most beautiful old lady the stage has seen for 
many a day. Miss Sybil Carlisle and Mr. Sugden make 
up the third pair, and two old Savoyards, Miss Leonora 
Braham (as a Spaniard) and Miss Sybil Grey, as Mrs. All- 
ward's pert maid, who would fain pair with Mellish, the 
butler, comically played by Mr. William Wyes, make up 
a clever cast. But there are English authors who could 
supply Mr. Edwardes with a more wholesome and more 
rational entertainment. 


“THE LADY OF LYONS,” THE 


Such preposterous and tawdry rubbish as Lytton’s ‘ Lady 
of Lyons,” with its tedious rhodomontade and its banal 
insincerity, whatever treatment it may have received sixty 


AT ADELPHI. 


place the play is by no means typical of the finer talent of 
the famous collaborators—a drama of rank intrigue and 
gross humour it is, and nothing more; in the second place, 
the society which aims at reproducing the stage methods 
of Shakspere’s own days is itself guilty of some of the 
crimes of our wicked modern managers. True, we have 
plain and simple scenery, virginals and viols, farthingales 
and ruffs, rushlights and the rest. But why cut and 
bowdlerise the text? Why, too, allow a woman in a 
man’s part?’ Not that the young lady in question did 
not a a very personable Ricardo, not that she did not 
deliver the love-sick hero’s lines with genuine force. Yet 
why a woman? For some reason or other neither this 
actress's name nor that of Antonio’s representative appeared 
on the programme. But presumably it was Mr. William 
Poel who played so well the complaisant husband or ‘‘ cox- 
comb” in his many disguises. Miss Surrey’s pretty but 
rather stagey Viola and Mr. Sherbrooke’s amusing lover also 
deserve mention. On the whole, though, we scarcely think 
‘**The Coxcomb” was worth resuscitating. The society 
promises much more interesting work later in the season. 





A correspondent of the 7'imes, signing himself ‘‘ Middle 
Temple,” points out that the court set up by the Public 
Worship Act of 1874 has been ‘for some years practically 
obsolete.” It may not have done much else, but it has at 
least paid £5000 a year to its president, Lord Penzance, for 
a period of twenty-two years. The next holder of the 
nay yp will no doubt be a Judge who can take his 
p ace in another court when his own is left by clerical 
itigants severely alone. 


success by this excellent amateur band. The symphony 
was Dvorak’s ‘‘ From the New World,” which, in spite of 
its length and difficulty, was quite well played. Mr. 
Arthur Payne, who is the leader of Mr. Henry Wood's 
exceedingly fine band, conducted with immense energy 
and determination, and a little in Mr. Wood's manner. A 
couple of glees, Horsley’s ‘‘Come, gentle Zephyr,” and 
Webbe's ‘If Love and all the World,” were sung 
capitally, and Mrs. Hutchinson was of course successful as 
the vocalist of the evening in Brahms’s ‘Von Ewiger 
Liebe ” and other songs. 

Another amateur orchestral society—the Strolling 
Players—gave their third members’ concert on the 
evening of Thursday, Feb. 10. The concert began with 
a performance of Gouvy’s Symphony, No. 2 in F, the 
orchestra being under the direction of Mr. Norfolk Megone. 
It is, within limits, quite a capital orchestra, and the 
symphony was played with much spirit and distinction. 
The writer of the concert programme praises this work 
unreservedly, a conclusion with which we find it difficult 
to agree; for, indeed, though it possesses a deal of 
glitter and pomp, and declares its composer to be a 
musician of ingenuity and resource, it is tainted with 
vulgarity in an unmistakable way. Still, it was played 
astonishingly well, on the whole. The Troubadour Glee 
Singers sang various glees quite prettily; to be effective 
in this kind of singing is, perhaps, not very difficult in an 
association of tolerably competent vocalists, but the result 
is always agreeable. Max Bruch’s prelude to the opera 
‘* Lorelei” was also played by this orchestra with satis- 
factory results, and Miss Ada Davies gained considerable 
applause by her singing of some rather difficult songs. 
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1, 4, 6, 7. Baluehi Military Types. 2. Village outside Jask Telegraph Station, 3. Sepoys’ Lines at Jask 5. Station Well at Jask 8. Jask Telegraph Station 9. Ormara Telegraph Station, 
THE BALUCHISTAN DISTURBANCE: VIEWS AND MILITARY TYPES OF THE DISTRICT, 


From Photographs supplied by Mr. E. Pierce. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 

In the matter of going or coming from abroad, to call a 
halt in Paris on one’s way to anywhere is inevitable; and 
being in no manner given to resist temptations of such 
harmless agreeability, | managed to get rid of two days 
with the utmost ease and some expenditure of nimble 
francs last week, being outward bound in the sense of a 
few weeks en Suisse, with tobogganing and skating as 
alleviations. Just as it has been with sales in town for 
the past four weeks, we found the occasion raging 
fiercely on the boulevards, everything labelled with large 
tickets at alluring reductions, and the voluble Eternal 
Feminine fired with the frenzy of possession on all sides. 
Nothing startlingly new flew at our eyes from the fashion 
aspect, always excepting the Princesse robe, which in 
several of the best shops was discovered in various new 
materials, but with slight modifications of style. By most 
of these notable modistes we were assured that the Princesse 
robe is a foregone fact of the future, and one model made 
for a Russian grande dame in plum-coloured velvet, 
trimmed at both sides of the apron and train with a 
heavily patterned ivory guipure, edged with very narrow 
sable, certainly made a most ma yo appearance. It 
had a very elaborately tucked and gathered front of pale 
blue chiffon over a light shade of heliotrope satin, and 
a ‘“crayate” of black Belgian lace—Malines it was, I 
think—finished it off to admiration. Another exquisite 
gown was of lavender crépe-de-Chine draped up at one 
side with a large curved silver hip-buckle, showing under- 
neath a cigar-brown satin petticoat. The cuffs, waist- 
band, and draped collar-band were to match, and the 
whole was a marvel of grace and unexpectedly successful 
colouring. With it was to be worn a black straw hat 
trimmed with feathers to correspond, a bunch of lavender 
flowers, and an immense brush osprey. Here again was 
the inevitable cravate of ivory lace twisted twice about the 
neck and tied in front with a bow and ends. 


Meanwhile, returning to the aforesaid occasions extra- 
ordinaire, as per printed assurances, the thing that most 
struck us travellers collectively as being not only cheap 
but charming besides, was the display of marked-down 
lingerie at several notable outfitters. It was abundantly 
clear that these slightly crumpled garments of cambric, 
lice, and embroidery could never have been made at five 
times the price asked for them. Besides being a little 
tossed and tumbled, they were, moreover, oddments of one 
and two of a pattern, and as the superfine Parisienne buys 
her fine linen in dozens and half-dozens as«a rule, the 
raison d’étre of these reductions was obvious. Needless to 
add,-we shared the spoil with enthusiasm. A matinée of 
especial seductiveness caught my attention at the Maison 
de Blane, and is here exposed to view, being well worth the 
attention of a clever copyist. The material was a delicate 
shade of pink satin, trimmed at the edge with a soft ruche 
of pinked-out silk, in two shades, the deeper rose being 





A BRAIDED CLOTH GOWN. 


in the centre. Three rows of bébé black velvet ribbon led 
up to the wider neck and waist bands of the same material, 
each fastened with diamond and pink coral clasps. The 
front was of spotted black silk net over pink satin, with 
appliqués of fine lace sewn on. The sleeves to match were 
gathered, and treated to ivory lace ruffles at wrist. 


Seeing that the fashion of masked balls is coming 
slowly into the list for private entertainments, it seems 
worth while to set down a new and effective notion in 
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dominos, which are usually so heavy and hot that it Dawson City the stock for a hardware and ironmongery 


becomes a positive relief to divest oneself of so much cum- 
bersome ornamentation. The latest and prettiest domino 
is made of black mousseline-de-soie, in large accordion 
pleats, with wide appliqué of black Chantilly around the 
end, and two or three insertions of the same at regular 
intervals higher up. A bolero and sleeves of lace add much 
to the effect of this smart arrangement, through which any 
colour shows up prettily. Instead of the ordinary hood, a 
large bonnet of wired mousseline in shades to match the 
dress, with heavy black veil acting as masque, is another 
new conceit, and one which effectively precludes recog- 
nition. In or out of season one is sure to be edified by the 
stage frocks in Paris, and we accordingly did ‘‘ Catherine ” 
at the Frangais to fall collectively under the glamour of 
of Mdlle. Brandés’ ravishing arrangements in colour. Her 
brown velvet bolero in the first act, embroidered. with jet 
and rubies, with waved edgings of chinchilla, and 
a black embroidered tulle cravate, was the acme and 
essence of chic. A little circular toque of black 
velvet, with two swallow-wings poised in front, 
was worn jauntily. 


The floral hat will figure forth to some extent 
this spring, and little circular chapeaux in violets, 
mignonette, and roses will appear to brighten up 
the tweed or cloth frock seasonably. With this 
well-built gown of slate-grey cloth, for in- 
stance, braided in black and silver, the toque of Banksia 
roses, with aigrette and ribbon bow of black, a very 
happy contrast of colour is established. The square- 
tucked front of ivory point d’esprit over white silk is 
shown up by the smart bow of white tulle which 
Parisiennes are still so fond of tucking under their chins; 
a waistbelt of silver tissue, and embroidered pointed cuffs, 
are both also items that add to the whole. 


Flower-trimmed ball-dresses are again in the season’s 
schemes, and some charmingly arranged gowns of tulle 
and gauze for débutantes at the forthcoming Drawing- 
Room have long trails of such simple flowers as lilies-of- 
the-valley, white violets, and daisies, sewn on in radiating 
lines from waist to hem. A lavender-blue tulle gown, 
trimmed with ‘* wind flowers’ and pimpernel, looked very 
sweet on a fair haired girl met at a little dinner at 
Prince’s before leaving town ; and Lady Margaret Villiers’s 
mistletoe-trimmed pink and white was one of the successes 
at a bigger function in the same seven days. Nothing, in 
fact, is a greater adjunct to the ball-dress than a well- 
considered floral trimming. The fashion dropped out of 
favour for some time like most others, but now seems to be 
in for an all-round revival. 


So volatile and variable are we of to-day that nothing 
lasts long in favour without some fresh element of novelty 
being introduced to keep its existence remembered, and so 
the jewellers, to give an extra fillip to our fondness for 
gold neck-chains, have introduced small bands of brilliant 
enamel—flat, not round—which are joined by tiny jewelled 
links. They predict, moreover, the immediate return of 
broad gold necklets into favour, and bracelets to match, 
from which visitation of the precious metal one might 
really pray to be delivered. ‘The display of so much gold 
is scarcely compatible with the good taste that rules at 
present, and the enormous gilt cables that flourished five- 
and-twenty years ago or more were always criminally 
unbecoming, as well as very inartistic. New muff-chains 
are now made of Russia-leather links fastened at intervals 
of two or three inches with tiny steel or silver buckles. 
They are far more sensible than the gold and jewelled 
chain, which was never strong enough to carry the weight 
of a muff. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 

‘‘ Heroic sons the country bears, But women give up more 
than men,” Mrs. Browning declared about the cost of war; 
and who can doubt that the mother whose beautiful and 
darling son will never gladden her eyes again, and the 
wife whose strong support is laid in the dust, leaving her 
to face years of desolate struggle, are more to be pitied 
than the man himself to whom death comes swiftly in a 
moment of excitement ? But women suffer from war, too, 
in less direct and obvious ways. Is it not distressing 
to see the tragically handsome portraits that appear in 
these columns every now and again of young officers 
killed on the Indian Frontier, and to know that these 
are but types of so many hundreds of other young 
men, nearly all unmaried and in their early prime— 
heroic, strong, lovable fellows ? Now extend the vision 
one step beyond, and there see standing as many girls 
who are to be part of the unhappy “surplus” women of 
the on-coming generation—girls of all ranks—who are 
condemned to live lives of solitary, self-dependent spinster- 
hood, because the men whom God made to match them 
have been killed. They will mostly be quite unaware that 
this is their fate because of this ‘little war,” and yet it 
has thus affected their story all the same. To many of them 
the lot of celibacy will be more bitter than death, carrying 
with it loneliness, want, and grief, through year after year. 
Plato, as we know, thought that women as well as men 
should in person defend the country. But civilisation 
prefers its female sacrifices to be veiled. 


Yet women are quite ready to confront the perils of life 
in every form of their own free will. Quite a number of 
women have already taken part in the Klondike gold- 
mining hardships. Mr. Clarence Berry, one of the pioneers, 
took his bride there, and between them they have made a 
huge fortune. Mrs. Berry personally took out of the earth 
ten thousand pounds’ worth of gold; but she says that no 
amount of wold would tempt her to return. Another case, 
given by the Victoria (B.C.) Colonist, is this: ‘ An 
American from Seattle came, in June 1896, to the Fort 
Mile with his wife. They went out again last July wit 
$52,000. This man told me one day that if he could remain 
in that country from three to five years and go out with 
$5000, he would consider himself in great luck. He has 
come out with $52,000 in one year.” A party of women 
went off together last autumn, and made their way, more 
or less well; while another is recorded to be taking to 
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shop and a circulating library ! 


Yet Mr. De Windt, in the lecture which he gave at the 
Imperial Institute, under the presidency of the Marquis of 
Lorne, took occasion to urge women emphatically ‘to 
stop away.” The climate seems dreadful. Through spring 










MATINEE OF PINK SATIN, 


and summer it rains almost constantly, even when the 
sun shines, The ground is rock, covered with a few 
inches of moss, and consequently evaporation is slow and 
there is constant dampness, so that even in the warmest 
weather the ground only thaws for three or four inches 
down, and then there is a heavy, chill mist over every- 
thing. During the winter the cold is intense, often 
far below zero, with usually considerable wind, 
which is like the breath of the Frost King himself, and 
solidifies the garments on the form and almost freezes 
the marrow. In summer it rarely rises above 40 deg. 
No wonder the warning is added that the immigrant 
should be of a cheerful and hopeful disposition, as else 
he will soon grow pessimistic and unhappy. Every 
immigrant absolutely must take food with him for his 
own personal consumption, or else he will starve: 
money will not buy nourishment there at present. Flour 
by the 3001b., hams by the 501b., bacon of good 
quality 150 1b., more than 50 lb. of beef in various dried 
forms, a dozen of Liebig’s Extract, a dozen tins of butter, 
beans, coffee, currants, dried apples and apricots, ground 
ginger, prunes, split peas, oatmeal, rice, sugar, evaporated 
onions and potatoes ; salt and spices, vinegar, golden syrup, 
and yeast cakes are only a part of the list of stores advised 
for one person for a year. 


Sealskin’s many and various advantages—as that it 
‘turns ” both cold and wet better than any fur, and is itself 
uninjured by a soaking in rain, that it takes a rich and 
most becoming and yet useful colour in the dyer’s hands, 
and that it is strong and lasting, so that if you get a 
sealskin for fifty pounds, and endow it for life with an 
annuity of ten pounds or so for alterations and redressings, 
you have a permanent possession—all these and other 
reasons make it certain that we shall always take an 
interest in the industry of sealing. A report has 
just been issued by the joint Commissioners of the 
British, Canadian, and American Governments, to the 
effect that the grounds are still in a very poor con- 
dition, and that an epidemic disease that destroys many 
of the young is discovered to exist in the herds. Only 
male seal may be killed by the hunters, and these not till 
they are three years old; and it is found that half to 
two-thirds of the young males born die from natural causes 
before attaining that age. This epidemic disease and years 
of reckless killing (only lately stopped by international 
agreement) have so affected the numbers to be taken 
that, whereas there were about 100,000 captured year after 
year till 1889, last year there were but 19,000 to be caught. 


By the way, at a great furrier’s I was once assured that 
moths have a dislike to dressed sealskin, and that it is not 
really necessary to protect it against their ravages. But I 
do not adyise such indiscretion. Apropos of sealskin, a 
curiously irritating and even dangerous ew has just been 
put in force in America, under which wearers of garments 
of this fur are not allowed to introduce them into the 
States, unless they can either give proof that the seals 
were caught by American sealers, or have already paid a 
very heavy duty. Under this singular law, ladies are 
compelled to strip off their warm clothing at the Custom- 
House and wait their turn to verify its origin! That is the 


land of Freedom ! F, F.-M. 
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HUMAN NOBLENESS! 


Kvery Noble Crown is, and on Earth will for ever be, 


A CROW ™:”™N OF THORNS. 


T. CARLYLE. 
The Crossing ’twixt Two Eternities— 


THE FUTUR 


This Life is a very short span 'twixt two Boundless Seas: The Past—The Future. 
THINK, WILT THOU LET IT SLIP USELESS AWAY? 


Sela = AN IMAGE of HUMAN LIFE 


INCAPACITY MEETS WITH THE SAME PUNISHMENT AS CRIME. 
MPATH AN. NATURE’S LAWS. . 
A T H ¥ Sa ! Tamia ** Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou livest live well.”—Mutoy. 

| 1- 


FR EX! LED, P= WW i Nits id upon us winning or losing a game of chess. Don’t you think that we should all consider it to be a primary duty 
OM IC i [ ae Ve HIM | fi to learn at least the names and moves of the pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye for all 














‘**Suppose it were peifectly certain that the life and fortune of everyone of us would, one day or other, depend 


the means of giving and getting out of check? Do you not think we should look with a disapprobation 
amounting to scorn upon the father who allowed bis sons, or the State which allowed its members, to grow up 
without knowing a pawn from a knight? Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the fortune, 
lh “) ii is. : , ey / and the happiness of every one of us — and, more or less, of those who are connected with us — depenl upon 

ius 1 Bie i 1 (i a our knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult and complicated than chess. It is a 
game which has been played for untold ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two players in a 
game of his or her own. ‘The chess-board is the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the 
rules of the game are what we call the laws of Nature. The player on the other side is hidden from us. We 
know that his play is always fair, just, and patient. But also we know, ¢o our cost, that he never overlooks a mistake, 
or makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To the man who plays well the highest stakes are paid, with 
that sort of overflowing generosity with which the strong shows delight in strength. And who plays ill is 
checkmated without haste, but without remorse. 


cor mui Mii 


““My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous picture in which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing 
at chess with man for his soul. Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture a calm, strong angel, who is 
playing for love, as we say, and would rather Jose than win. And I should accept it as an image of human life. 





‘*The great mass of mankind are the ‘ Poll,’ who pick up just enough to get through without much discredit. 
Those who won't learn at all are plucked ; and then you can't come up again. Nature’s pluck means extermination, 

‘**Tgnorance is visited as sharply as wilful disobedience—incapacity meets with the same punishment as crime. 
Nature’s discipline is not even a word and a blow, and the blow first; but the d/ow without the word. It is left to 
you to find out why your ears are boxed.’’—Hvux ry. 


* Nature’s Laws, I must repeat, are eternal; her small still voice, speaking from the 
inmost heart of us, shall not, under terrible penalties, be disregarded. No man can depart from 
the t:uth without damage to himself.”—T. Cantyze. 


IF YOU HAVE LOST SYMPATHY, YOU ARE EXILED FROM LIGHT, 


* And such is Human Life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone!” 


MORAL OBEDIENCE TO NATURAL LAWS is Health, Happiness, 
= and Long Life; while Disobedience or Ignorance Entails 


Disease, and hands it down from one generation to another. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAIN? 


wet EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ to check 

disease at the onset, For this is the time. With very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 
feel I cannot sufficiently impress this information upon all householders, and those who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is contemplated likely to disturb the 
condition of health, let ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ be your companion, for, under any circumstances, its use is beneficial, and never can do harm. When you feel ont of sorts, yet unable to say why, 
frequently, without any warning, you are suddenly seized with Sleeplessness, Lassitude, Disinclination for Bodily or Mental Exertion, Loss of Appetite, Sickness, Pain in the Forehead, Dull Aching of 
Back and Limbs, Coldness of the Surface, and often Shivering, &c., then your whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know where it may end. It is a real 
necessity to have a simple remedy at hand that will always answer the very best end, with a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct 
as to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, ‘ I will wait and see—perhaps I shall be better to-morrow’ ; whereas, had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, ALL CALAMITOUS RESULTS MIGHT HAVE BEEN AVOIDED. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so 
many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises as untimely death? ‘ J used my‘ FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of Fever, and I have every reason to say it saved my life.’—J. C. Eno. 


It PREVENTS any OVER-ACID state of the BLOOD. 
’ to prevent the 


} i if es ih 














MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD.—Don’t go without a bottle of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
It should be kept in EVERY BED-ROOM and TRAVELLER’S BAG in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT 
bile becoming too thick and (impure) producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhma and disease. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. 
STIMULANTS.—CONCESTION OF THE LIVER. zxperience shows that Acidulated Sherbet masked with Sugar, Hazardous Brain Tipples, or any form of Pick-me-up, 
Porter, Mild Ales, Port Wine, Dark Sherries, Sweet Champagne, Liqueurs, and Brandies, are all very apt to disagree, while Light White Wines and Gin or Old Whisky, largely 


diluted with pure Mineral Water, will be found the least objectionable. ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is PARTICULARLY ADAPTED for ANY constitutional WEAKNESS 
ofthe LIVER. It possesses the power of reparation where digestion has been disturbed or lost, and PLACES the INVALID on the RIGHT TRACE to HEALTH, 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION—ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT—THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE—WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


The value of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


THERE IS NO DOUBT THAT where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has, in innumerable instances, PREVENTED what would otherwise have been a 
SERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED and FEVERISH condition of the system is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. {It is, 


in fact, WATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION .— Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed upon by WORTHLESS imitations. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 











WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated June 18, 1892), with a codicil — 
Jan. 22, 1895), of Mr. Walter Hayes Burns, of 96, Brook 
Street, and North Mymms Park, Hatfield, one of the firm 
of J. S. Morgan and (o., 22, Old Broad Street, who died 
on Noy. 22, was proved on Feb. 5 by Mrs. Mary L. Burns, 
the widow, Walter Spencer Morgan Burns, the son, and 
John Pierpoint Morgan, the brother-in-law, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £886,122. The 
testator gives £100,000, an immediate legacy of £5000, 
and all his household furniture, pictures, plate, carriages, 
and horses to his wife; £100,000 to his son; £25,000 to 
his daughter, Mary Ethel Burns, and a sum of £75,000 is 
to be held, upon trust, for her and her children ; £2000 
to John Pierpoint Morgan; £1000 each to his partners, 
Robert Gordon and Frederick William Lawrence; £1000 
to the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses; $40,000 
to his cousin, Ellen Schott; $5000 each to his godson 
Philip Benkard and his goddaughter Julia Boit; an 
annuity of 2400f. to his mother’s old servant, Adéle 
Thouronde, and legacies to persons in the employ of his 
firm. His widow is to have the use and enjoyment of 
North Mymms Park during her life, and then his son 
and daughter are to have the option of purchasing the 
estate at a valuation. ‘The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves as to one third each to his wife, son, and 
daughter. 

The will (dated April 2, 1895), with a codicil a 
July 15, 1897), of Mr. Edward Hoyle, J.P., of Moorlands, 
Bacup, Lancashire, who died on Nov. 14, was proved on 
Feb. 7 by Mrs. Frances Hoyle, the widow, Joshua Craven 
Hoyle, and Edward Hoyle, the sons, William John Tall, 
and Frederick James Lund, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £147,082. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 to his wife, and during her widowhood she is to have 
the use of Moorlands and the furniture therein, and an 
annuity of £1700; £500 each to his unmarried children ; 
and his jewellery is to be divided between his sons. Subject 
to the interest of Mrs. Hoyle, his children who are not 
married are to have the use of Moorlands. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his children, 
Joshua Craven Hoyle, Edward Hoyle, Francis Nowell 
Craven Hoyle, Jane Hoyle, Alice Tall, Janet Lund, and 
Elizabeth Hoyle, in equal shares. He nominates his son 
Joshua Craven Hoyle a governing director of Joshua 
Hoyle and Sons, Limited, cotton-spinners. 

The will (dated Aug. 21, 1894), with two codicils (dated 
Sept. 20, 1894, and April 11, 1896), of Sir Charles Hutton 
Gregory, K.C.M.G., a past president of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, of 2, Delahay Street, Westminster, and 
3, Duchess Street, Portland Place, who died on Jan. 10, 
was proved on Feb. 7 by Alexander Nelson Radcliffe and 
Charles Ernest Hollingsworth, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £70,193. The testator 
bequeaths £1000 to Alexander Nelson Radcliffe; £3000 
to Charles Ernest Hollingsworth; £3000 to his nephew 
Joshua Smith Beddome; £6000 to his cousins Emily, 
Gertrude, and Mary Jane Beddome ; £3000 each to Ellen 
Octavia Bridgett, Linnette Rebecca Griffiths, and George 
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Lancelot Eyles; £2000 to his cousin Elizabeth Poynder ; 
£4000 to his cousins Annie and Mary Beddome; £1000 
each to Helling Maria Lingham and Thomas Olinthus 
Donaldson ; £2000 to Henry Hugh Oldham and Gordon 
Campbell, and many small legacies and specific gifts 
to relatives, friends, and servants. He also gives 
£500 each to the Westminster Hospital, the London 
Hospital, the Middlesex Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
and to the Convent of the Sisters of Nazareth (Hammer- 
smith) ;, the large portrait of Lady Gregory to the govern- 
ing body of the Shakspere Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon ; 
his Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
and his Star of the Order of the Rose:of Brazil to his 
cousin, Joshua Smith Beddome, and a bust of his father to 
the Royal Military College at Woolwich. The residue of 
his property he leaves between all the legatees in his will 
(except the hospitals and convent) in the same proportion 
as of their respective legacies. ‘There are many bequests 
to his wife, Lady Gregory (Mrs. Fanny Stirling), but they 
have lapsed by her death in his lifetime. 

The will (dated Aug. 18, 1897) of Mr. William Slingsby, 
of Beech Hill, Carleton-in-Craven, York, who died on 
Oct. 26, was proved at the Wakefield District Registry on 
Jan. 22 by William Cecil Slingsby, Frank Edwin Slingsby, 
and Charles Herbert Slingsby, the sons and executors, the 
value of the personal estate being’ £81,766. The testator 
specifically bequeaths his furniture, pictures, plate, books, 
and jewellery to his children, and he devises his real estate 
at Carleton and. elsewhere to his son, William Cecil. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his children, William 
Cecil, Frank Edwin, Charles Herbert, Sarah Eleanor Todd, 
and Edith Ann Slingsby, as tenants in common. 

The will (dated March 5, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Oct. 12, 1897), of Mr. Thomas Kemp Sanderson, of Kettle- 
thorpe Hall, near Wakefield, M.P. for Wakefield 1874-80, 
who died on Dec, 24, has been proved by Michael Edwin 
Sanderson, J.P., the brother and sole executor, the value 
of the personal estate being £57,359. The testator 
bequeaths £10,000 to his sister, Mrs. Marion Wynyard ; 
£500 to his manager, Thomas Riley ; £100 to J. A. Grace, 
and a legacy to his clerk, and an annuity to his servant. 
All his real, and the residue of his personal estate he 
leaves to his brother. 

The will (dated April 15, 1880) of General Henry Phipps 
Raymond, J.P., Colonel of the Royal Scots (Lothian Regi- 
ment), of Heathtield, Bitterne, Hants, who died on Dec. 9, 
was proved on Feb. 1 by Mrs. Julia Raymond, the widow 
and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate being 
£25,397. He bequeaths £1000 and his furniture and 
household effects to his wife, and during her life she is to 
have the use and enjoyment of the remainder of his property. 
At her decease his freehold property called Heathfield is to 
go to such brother or sister’s grandson as his wife shall 
appoint, but on condition that he takes the surname of 
Raymond, that if he enters a profession it is to be either 
the Army, Navy, or the Church, and that such property is 
never to be sold, but kept in the family. Certain family 
plate is also to follow the like trusts. He also directs his 
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keep up the Heathfield property, and any surplus of income 
to be paid to the possessor thereof. 

The will (dated May 21, 1897) of Caroline, Dowager 
Lady Chichester, widow of Major-General Studholme 
John Hodgson, C.B., of Baggy View, Woolacombe, Devon, 
who died on Nov. 11, has been proved at the Exeter 
District Registry by Major Thomas Adair Butler, V.C., 
the nephew, and Harry Dundee Hooper, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £33,989. The 
testatrix gives her leasehold house with the furniture and 
effects to her granddaughter Lilian Georgiana Clay ; £100 
each to her granddaughter Violet Georgiana Clay, her 
sister Laura Dunsmuir, and her nephew Major Butler; 
£50 each to her executors, and legacies to servants. The 
residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, for her 
granddaughter Lilian, for life, and then to her nephew 
Major Butler. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1895) of Mrs. Elizabeth Few, of 
Perey House, Adelaide Road, Surbiton, who died on Jan. 3, 
was proved on Feb. 1 by the Rev. James George Brewster 
and William John Rivington, the nephew, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being £23,514. The 
testatrix bequeaths £1000 each to her nieces, Mary Hogarth 
and Alice Brewster; £1000 and her pictures, plate, and 
jewels to her niece, Sophia. Rivington ; £1000, upon trust, 
for her niece, Dorothy Leach, for life, and then for her 
children ; £1000 each to her nephews, Francis Logie Pirie, 
William John Rivington, and the Rev. Thurston Rivington ; 
£1000 to her friend, Susan Jane Chappel; £500 each to 
Frances Mary de Berry, Eleanor Beazley, and Emily Few, 
and legacies to friends, executors, and servants. The 
residue of her property slie leaves to her four nieces, 
Mary Hogarth, Alice Brewster, Sophia Rivington, and 
Dorothy Leach. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, 1891) of Lieutenant-General 
John Durham Hall, of the Bombay Staff Corps, of 
31, Brechin Place, South Kensington, who died at 
Brighton ‘on Jan. 5, was proved on Feb. 5 by Mrs. Ellen 
Hall, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate being £23,371. The testator gives and 
devises all his property of whatever nature to his wife 
absolutely. 

The will of Mr. Henry Hampden English, J.P., of 
Westwood House, Peterborough, who died on Nov. 10, 
was proved on Feb. 5 by Arthur William English, Alfred 
English, and Marcus Valentine English, the sons and 
executors, the gross value of the personal estate being 
£6121. 





Bishop Vaughan, of Plymouth, who is the oldest member 
of the Roman Catholic Episcopate, has been a priest for 
sixty years. He has certainly set his nephew, Cardinal 
Vaughan, a good example of clerical longevity. Despite 
the rather alarmist reports appearing from time to time in 
the papers, the Cardinal’s health has been restored at 
Grasse, and he will return to England in a week or two, 
feeling (he writes to a correspondent) ‘ better than he has 
ever felt in his life.” 
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An Illustrated Brochure, 






describing the Various Parts 
of a ‘*Humber’’ Machine, 
and how to Treat, Repair, 
and Clean it, will be sent 


free by post from 


32, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


together with the name of 


the nearest Agent. 











The Speciality of the Season is the 


UMBER ALUMINIUM 
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Aluminium Tubes are introduced. It is the First Practical Aluminium Machine made. 


Stronger than any other of Equal Weight. 


CYCLE. | 


Lighter than any other of Equal Strength. 
Praised by all who ride it. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
For Boys and Girls Learning to Paint. 


THE 


ELLIMAN PAINTING BOOK 


Nine Coloured Hunting Scenes, and Nine Black and White 
Copies of them to Colour. 
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SEND STAMPS TO VALUE OF 
Write your own Address in full quite plainly. 


Published by ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


SIXPENCE 


























“That covey give me a pipe o’ bacca for gittin ’im a cab.” 


‘¢ Well, that’s not much.” 
“Oh! aint it, but this is a bit of att RIGHT, its PLAYERS.” 


PLAYER’S “NAVY CUT” is the ORIGINAL and the BEST. It is 
sold only in 1-0z. Packets, and in 2-0z., 4-0z., 8-oz. and 1-lb. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition. Smokers are cautioned 
against imitations. Always ask for ‘“‘« PLAYER’S.” 








FAULKNER DIAMONDS 


AND ORIENT PEARLS 
SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER, CATALOGUE FREE. 
These wonderful Stones cannot be had elsewhere at any Price. 


Diamond Fox Brooch, 38/« 
Smaller, 28/< 


\ <i ~~ <a 
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Diamond Lucky 
Four-Leaf Shamrock 
Brooch, ‘ 








Diamond Wheel Brooch 
25/- 


Diamond Bar Brooch, 21/« 


A. FAULKNER cnanusacturing Jewetter), 
KIMBERLEY HOUSE, 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


Diamond Star, 30/- 
Only 
Address 








(The Original Zim) 


TOPOL 


Next Sir John 
Bennett’s 


Mappie 


Eotalblohed Mt) 


tt ( 66, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
svow-roos:' 220, REGENT STREET, W. 








MANUFACTURERS OF DRESSING-BACS, SUIT-CASES 


‘ 





Seal Morocco 13-in. Dressing-Bag, with Set of Chased Silver-Topped Bottles and Ivory Brushes, 
Lined Silk. “A very compact and useful Bag,” weighing only 7 Ib. Price £9, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. INSPECTION OF STOCK INVITED. 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESSES— 


66, Cheapside, E.C.; 220, Regent St., W.; & The Queen's Works, Sheffield, 
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THINGS THAT GLISTER. 
In the beginning jewels were not only things of beauty, 
but things of worth and healing as well. Far and away 
back, in times so dim that they are beautiful as a mirage, 
there was a kingdom in the East—a kingdom of shepherds, 
ruled by a shepherd who was priest as well as king, and 
his name was Prester John. Like kings less famous and 
more notorious, he had a throne whereon he sat ‘‘ to give 
judgment and pity,” but no king of East or West could 
match this throne of his. For though it was carved only 
of some wood, ungilded and uncoloured, there were seven 
steps to it, and each of these steps was a mosaic of precious 
stones. And the seventh step, the nearest to the throne, 
was ‘‘ one entire and perfect chrysolite.” 

_ History does not tell us the other six ; but once upon a 
time a poet dreamed a dream, and he saw the six steps that 
led to the crowning chrysolite ; and the first step was white, 
the colour of honesty. And this step was of agate, the 
stone which makes one proof against the stinging of serpents 
and the malice of bitter tongues. Then came the rainbow 
colours. Turquoise for grace and faith, and emeralds 
for hope and youth and purity; rubies for love and sacri- 
fice; wrought gold for riches and age; and amethysts for 
the gift of high thought and clean living. And who shall 
say that the poet saw them wrong? But the seventh step, 
the chrysolite whereof we know, and do not merely dream, 
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that was a type of heaven ; for on its shining surface there 
dare stand no man that thought a lie. 

As counter-charms jewels were as potent as the juices 
of poppy and mandragora: topaz held against an inflamed 
wound will take the fever out of it, ‘‘and quiet the beating 
of heavy pulses,” and even in so humble an office as that 
of cooling over-heated water, it has its virtue. Malachite 
isa counter-spell to malignant charms and noisome poisons ; 
and malachite ‘set small in a ring’’ will keep you from 
malicious hearts. 

Lapis-lazuli—if you will serve it as Cleopatra did her 
pearl, or, an you love not vinegar, powder it, and drink it 
down in clear water—is good for the melancholy; and 
lapis-lazuli, set in a jewel and worn on the naked breast, 
will bring its owner merry cheer. 

All the metals known to antique students had their 
correspondent jewels: thus the turquoise, which is an 
earnest of success to the Russian girl of to-day, meant to 
Sir Oracle of the thirteenth century only ‘‘lumpish lead, 
which is under sway of that dull and hungry god, 
Saturnus.” Surely to-day has found the prettier folklore 
for it, although even in those times ‘‘turkis” was the 
faithful stone, paling when its wearer’s body was disordered 
with sickness, crumbling and breaking in a ruin of blue dust 
when death celled to his soul. As for the other metals, why, 
Jupiter ruled tin, and its correspondent jewel, the cornelian ; 
Mars ruled iron and emerald, Team copper and amethyst 
(though this last jewel should have been sacred to Bacchus, 











seeing that one of its properties was to resist heady wine) ; 
Mercury manifested himself in quicksilver and loadstone ; 
and the sun ruled the royal diamond and filled the deep 
veins of the earth with gold. As for the moon, her jewel 
was and is the clear crystal, wherein star-gazers still look 
for portents, and her metal is white silver. 

The opal, which ought to be a moonstone, in spite of 
Pliny, who called it the most noble sunstone, is another 
sympathetic jewel. Its fires fade when its wearer's tide of 
life runs low, and blaze up when he or she ‘‘is beyond 
ordinar whole or gay.’ Moreover, in medisval times it 
was as good as a taster, for it split asunder when hidden 
poison came near it. Also, like the malachite, it strengthens 
friendship. ‘‘ And an opal given between man and woman 
is a fair and noble thing to have, for it is hardy of temper 
and fair to see, and it does greatly holp love and kindness, 
and make the lovers worthy and of much hardihood.” 

Sardonyx is a type of wedded happiness, and is not 
known of the gods; and sardius, which is a jewel of 
martyrdom, is not known of them either, but I think that 
Hades knows it, set in the iron fillet that binds the brows 
of Prometheus. 

Carbuncles are the jewels of dwarfs and heroes; they 
give strength in battle and cunning of handiwork, and in 
many.a wild German story flashes and fades tho light 
of the great carbuncle which shines over the garden 
of Laurin, King of the Dwarfs, and is the sun of the 
gnomeland. Also, they are the jewels of sleep; and give 

















CIGARETTES 








MADE FROM 
WHOLE FRESH 
TOMATOES. 

















£ 2 5 " —A STANDARD GOLD KEY- 


WATCH, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled im 
thirteen actions, In massive 18-carat case, with Monogram 
richly emblazoned. Free and safe pe 


£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8, Bells. 


LESS §-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order, 





In oak or mahogany. With Bracket and Shield, Three 
Guineas extra, Estimates for Turret Clocks, 


sir JOHN BENNETT, L1. 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS, 





£10 —In return for £10 NOTE, 
e free and safe ‘per post, a LADY'S GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. 


SILVER WATOHES, trom £2. 
GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


per post, " 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd,), 6, Cheapside, London, £5 —SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 
. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. LEVER WATCH. A fine {-plate English 
Keyless Lever, jewel 


led 
The CHEAPES' WATCH EVER Pponvese. Air, damp, and 


dust tight. GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 





GORDON & DILWORTH'S 


TOMATO CATSUP. 







APPETISING. 
DIGESTIVE. 
DELICIOUS. 


fil 


“Ml 


Be sure you get GORDON & DILWORTH’S Tomato Catsup, as used by the Royal Family, 








chronometer balance, crystal glass. 


IT 1S A DELICIOUS SAUCE FOR MEAT, FISH, POULTRY, MADE DISHES, &c. 
SIXPENCE AND ONE SHILLING PER BOTTLE. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 














If any difficulty in obtaining, write W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London, Nes or 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SOX, Elm Row, Edinburgh. 
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Nobody else has done it yet. 


It seems easy. We put cod-liver oil, hypoph-sphites and glycerine into a peculiar $3 
big machine. Then we put in a few other things to accomplish our purpose. Then we 
start the machinery going. Then we wait. 


In due time we have whipped and beaten and torn the oil and glycerine apart— 
divided them so finely that it takes a microscope to see the tiny globules, each resting in its 
proper place and held as in solution, like the drops of butter-fat in milk. 


And so by our efforts we have made it possible for you to spare your digestive lo¥ 
organs hours and hours of work. We have made cod-liver oil sweet to the taste and 
easy on the stomach, being almost ready for absorption. We lave made it adapted to the 
weakened system. We have made it so you can get the most out of it. 


. 


[PRIA FEI FEIN | PEIN | FEIN | F se 


} 


In a word, we have made Scott’s Emulsion. 


/ 


YreYoreYeraYero 


It seems easy, and yet nobody else has ever been able to do it. Even 
your little baby will show its preference for Scott’s Emulsion. And there is 
reason in all things. 





SCOTT & BOWNE (Ltp.), LONDON, E.C. ALL CHEMISTS. 2/6 AND 4/6. 
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D ELectro Prare (4000 ILLusTRATIONS) Post Fre 












ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. | 


New Moon Brooch, or Hair Ornament, 
Choice White Brilliants, 
£15 15s, 







New Moon Brooch, Choice White 
Brilliants, £8 15s. 





Fine White Doublc- 
im) Cut Brilliants, 






e) 






uble-Cut Brilliants, 
1 
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Our new pattern Tiara—Registered Design—set with choice Brilliants, also forms Necklet, £65. 
For other patterns, Tiaras and Necklets, see pages 18 to 33 of large Catalogue. 


Rial ASSOCIATION aa ike Rink tye than BFS JEWELLERS, & SILVER SMITHS. 





New Regd. Pattern Necklet, set with choice Brilliants, £50; forms also Tiara. With Gold Chain Back, £42, 





TEL BUILDINGS. TRAFALGAR SQUARE LONDON W.C 








TADDY’S 


MIYRTLE GROVE 


CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO. 


Sweet. Cool. Fragrant. 


TADDY MINORIES, E. 
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fair and pleasant dreams. There is a carbuncle that is 
set deep in the side of a Scottish mountain—wild 
horses shall not compel from me what Ben it may 
be—and now and again belated vagrants have seen 
it lighting the night. But no man has found it, and if 
a woman should rush in where antiquarians fear to tread, 
and make the jewel her own, short shrift will be hers : for 
the ravens will cease to fly round the mountain, Barbarossa 
will wake, Nemesis go to sleep, and the end of the world 
will be here. 

Being the stone of purity as well as of hope, the emerald 
can only be worn of an honest man and a pure maid. Asa 
ring on the finger of my Lady Bellamour or Mistress Duessa, 
the stone will lose colour and beauty, and “look as dead 
and withered as grass that has been cut down a month.” 
Pearls are tears, and the moon governs them; sapphires 
cure venomous bites, and quicken the wits when 
worn amulet - fashion on the naked breast. To make 
a snake powerless, you need but show him a sapphire; 
and the woman that wears sapphires shall never 
be a shrew at home. Not only does this fair blue 
stone quicken men’s brains, but it helps to clear 
cloudy wits; and water that grows puddled without cause 


ART NOTES. 


The annual exhibitions of water-colour drawings which 
have been held by Messrs. Agnew (Old. Bond Street 
Galleries) for the last thirty years, mark in a way the ebb 
and flow of the sea of art. It is not possible to suppose 
that Messrs. Agnew at any single time possessed art 
treasures sufficient to stock such a series of. exhibitions, 
and the conclusion is that collectors die or grow tired of 
their possessions, and that on the walls of Messrs. Agnew’s 
galleries are ‘‘thrown up” from tithe to time these treasures 
of an unseen world. ‘This year’s special features are the 
inimitable studies from still life by W. Hunt, some fine 
specimens of David Cox, and further evidence that Copley 
Fielding is again resuming his.place in the opinion of 
collectors from which he was temporarily dethroned. 
There are several sketches by him in this exhibition which 
show his wide range of power, from the grave treatment of 
St. Michael’s Mount, surrounded by storm and darkness, 
to the bright shores of Loch Etive .bathed in dazzling 
sunlight. ‘‘The Pool of London,” as seen and painted 
by David Cox, is something very different from the scene 
as rendered by our contemporaries, Messrs. Vicat Cole 


correctness of drawing he was very much above the level 
of many of his slipshod contemporaries, There is a curious 
but not very successful specimen of Rossetti’s work, ‘‘ The 
Return of Tibullus”—which might raise the question 
whether cats as domestic animals were known to the 
Romans, the common opinion being that the marten 
occupied the place of favour with ladies of those days. 
Bonington and De Wint, Tom Collier and Alfred Hunt, 
are among the artists who are best seen to their advantage, 
for with the exception of the ‘‘ Knaresborough” and one or 
two others, the Turners belong to the period in which the 
painter revelled in architectural work, and had not felt his 
powers. The water-colour studies for, or reproductions 
after, successful Academy pictures are interesting, includ- 
ing, as they do, specimens of the work of Lord Leighton, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. Briton Riviere, 
and others. The skill which M. Detaille has displayed in 
catching the characteristics of British daily life in his 
icture of the ‘‘Scots Guards in Hyde Park” deserves to 
noted, as well as the skill with which the white fatigue- 
coats of the men have been treated. 


It is a new feature of these exhibitions to find miniatures 


will clear if you do but touch its surface with a jewel 
of sapphire. Moreover, if oe bury a sapphire under 
the mortcloth with a dead man, he shall not come 
sleep with dreams. Oh, there is much virtue in your considera 


sapphire ! Nora Hopper. 


and Wyllie; and those who write about the Thames as a 
salmon-river may have some interest in knowing if it 
was in David Cox’s time as bright and clear as he painted 
again to the place that knew him, for troubling of his it. George Cattermole is another half-forgotten artist of 

ble merit who seems once more to be return- 
ing to popular favour, and it must be admitted that in 


included in the display, but the exceedingly choice collec- 
tion brought together fully justifies their inclusion. The 
majority of them are of anonymous people, who have 
achieved distinction by the fact that Cosway was employed 
to paint their portraits in miniature. His work, in fact, 
predominates, to the exclusion of all others; for the 








— SMOKE THE CELEBRATED — 


‘PIONEER’ 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


nT 


“auec7e" RICHMOND CAVENDISH CO.,LTD. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad, 


1 and 2 oz. Packets, and 2 z and 1 lb. Tins. 
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THE HEALTHIEST HOMES 


Are those wherein the Furniture, Walls, Windows, and Painted 
Work are covered with 


PEGAMOID 


BRAND MATERIALS. 


LEATHERS, WALL PAPERS, WINDOW BLINDS, PAINTS. 
DIRT PROOF, ROT PROOF, GERM PROOF. 


Can be washed as they stand. Ask the Upholsterers and Decorators to show you samples before Furnishing 
or Decorating ; they are worth investigating. 


IMSIST ON SEEING THEM. THEIR PROPERTIES ARE EXTRAORDINARY AND UNIQUE. 


Applications from Trade only received by 
PEGAMOID Ltd., 144, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON; 
oR 


HARPER TRADING SYNDICATE Ltd. 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, SOUTHAMPTON, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE ON -TYNE. 














FOOD MAKES THE MAN 


In the present day of mental activity, stimulating, 
easily digested diet is absolutely essential. 








Liebig Company’s Extract 


provides stimulation without reaction, taken between 
meals or after business, school or recreation. 


In the Kitchen it economically provides the essential 
features of good cookery, appetising flavour, nourish- 
ment and digestibility. 


vp bis SigmatTE® 2 BLUE on every Jar 
wo , 
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JARIS.— SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROUTE, vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


THE DAYS OF HUGE PROFITS ARE OVER J Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). 
LondontoParis (1 £2) (1, 2,3). | Paris to London (1&2) (1,2. 3). 
a 


a.m. a.m. 
Victoria .. dep. 10.0 A Paris .. .. dep. 10.0 


London Bridge ,, 10.0 9.0 p.m. 
) p-m. ente om Bric ridge, arr. 7.0 7 
oo co GIF. ¥0 15 ia 7.0 7.8 
Faree—Single: : First, 7d.; Secc $ ; Third, 18s. 7% 
‘ 7 Return: First, 588. 3d.; Second, 4: : , B38, 3d 
. - A Pullman | at -Room Car run’ in the First and Se 
J Class Sate between Victoria and Newhaven 
r ee FOR F URTHER PARTICULARS see Time Books, or addre 
° , / Continental Traffic Manager, L. Bb. & 8. C. Ry., London Bridge, E. 
» vw 
tL ZPECIAL CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
oe ; S WD TO BRIGHTON.—Every Weexvay, First-Class Day 
—<——" F ; 











all others I a Tickets from Victoria 10.5a.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Pullman Car 
Every Satu BDAY First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.40 
and 11.40 4.m. ; London Bridge 9.25 4.m. and 12 noon. Fare 10s. 6d., 
including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 


Every Sunpay First-Class Day ‘Tickets from Victoria at 


o of - 
J 10.45a.m. and 12.15p.m. Fare 10s., or Pullman Car, 12s. 
TO WORTHING.—Every Weexpay First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria 10.5 a.m. Fare 13s. 6d., including Pullman Car to 
Brighton. 
Every Saturpay Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 


Ma Ps 4 10.40a.m. Fare 1s. 
Every Sunpay First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10.45 a.m. 
le Fare 13s., including Pullman Car to Brighton. 
TO EASTBOURNE.— Every Sunpay, Pullman Car, ( ‘heap Day 
Tickets from Victoria lla.m. Fare 13s. 6d. 

TO SEASIDE FOR WEEK-END.—Every Faipay. Saturpay, 
AND Sunpay from London and Gabernen Static ms. Available up to 
soe one | Tuesday E ventags, as per Bills 
< TC ASTINGS, 8ST. LEC ARDS, BEXHILL, and EAST- 

* . - Bou RNE. —Fast Trains every W eekday 
on From Victoria 9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., 2.26 p.m. (4.30 p.m. 
r < to Eastbourne and Bexhill, and 5. 40 p.in. and 7 0 p.m. Eastbourne 
‘ ae f only), and 9.45 p.m. 
J 7 ‘From ord an Bridge 945 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., 5.5 
-m. ».m. to Eastbourne only. 
ICUL ARS see Time Books, or address 
Trae Superintendent . B. & 8. C. Ry., London Bridge, S.E 


. ee N \ YY” ' YY, = 
ost - Se SS (HA [TO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
a ~ ATE CEEinge, —” RS Lj4 / Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 
=>. f , Z Lj J ‘YHROUGH THE GOLD - FIELDS OF 
and ue “ y, . Ys, ® ‘1 ALASKA TO BERING STRAITS. By HARRY DE 
."4 g / 2 . g ti w NDT. With Map and 33 Full-page I)lustrations. 


Vt 
j , y C Z * Mr. de Windt’s book gives, for the first time, a connected and 
\ yf Za Z Wy v / graphic account of a country to which attention must of necessity 
“ z 4 ¢ 96 more and more directed. . It is pleasantly written, and fully 
z Z V we E M444 1 illustrated a reproductions of photographs taken on the spot. . . 
. \\ e jj Yj It can hardly im il Lk. welcome to all who love a volume of 
* te + 2 g 





adventurous travel.’ 

“Mr. de Windt describes this book as the record of a failure. .. . 
So interesting a record is it that not many recent successes in the 
way of qgventaress wreves equal it in grim human interest. Cer- 
tainly, Mr. de Windt has behind him .one of the most painful 
experiences that we have read of since many years.’’— Daily 
Cc bronicle. 

The ‘ golden joys’ of the successful, as Mr. de Windt describes 
thon, are brilliant enough to buoy the adventurous up, even in the 
icy waters of Lake Labarge and the Yukon River. The book is 
vigorously and pleasantly written, and the excellent illustrations 
lend reality to its lively descriptions.’ *—Glasgow Herald. 

‘Mr. de Windt has many a graphic narrative and personal experi- 
ence, and to the prospector the Poineeking technical detai! should 
prove eminently useful. Mr. de Windt's book is sure to be voted 
one of the most enjoyable travel-books of the year. It deals witha 
remarkable climate, novel natural appearances, and with a horribly 
fascinating if repulsive people, the Tchuktchis.""—Morning Leader. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 


HE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 
By ARCHIBALD FORBES. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 36 Full-page Illustrations. 
* An extremely interesting sketch of one of the most éxtraordinary 
h kilf ; of pe sod The mere eg Nagy ot = eve ng a being pe ~~ 
» Fi ity connected suffices to engross the reader. r orbe 200K is 
are made from the Finest Quality of Fresh Ox Beef, under the most skilful, composted sufioss to enarase the ve e's 


scientific, and practical supervision, by a process entirely his own, unquestionably ; “Mr. Archibald Forbes's ‘Life of Napoleon III.’ adds to the 
: = accuracy of a historical annal the charm of romance. . .. He has 


making his EXTRACT OF BEEF and FLUID BEEF the = A = compiled a stirring narrative. With the first blast of the trumpet 


of war the pluckiest, most resourceful, and most successful war- 


FINEST QUALITY EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, AND a cl ee ly 2 (4 ar “oe on is | his best aX The — of = 
“< T camps gn is a brilliant piece of writing. It oggeins the reader 


SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 95 TO 35 PER CENT. thn, D te breathless to the closing scene at Chislehurst.”’—Punc 
| : > } 


LIPTON’S FLUID BEEF has the three principal properties of meat—viz., Albumen, Fibrine, WOMAN TEM PTED HIM. By WILLIAM 
and Essence of Beef—in equal proportions, thus making a Perfect Beef Food; and as there fe WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. Crown 
are no condiments nor preservatives of a foreign nature used, it will be found that the < = 8vo, cloth, gilt top, @ 
Natural Flavour of the Beef is Retained. 5 rT i ‘HE D SAS a 
It is admitted by everyone that LIPTON caused a Revolution in the TEA TRADE, and (UID BEE ‘| HE P 18 As STE R ‘a By PAU L = " : x en 
forced Tea Dealers and Merchants to REDUCE THEIR PRICES. Before LIPTON : Crown s¥0, ee Se eee Cree 
introduced his celebrated TEAS the PUBLIC HAD TO PAY nearly double the “ A strong, @ remarkable book.""—Speaker. 


price they are now charged by LIPTON for the Finest Teas the World can produce. “ This powerful picture of the fate of the Army of the Rhine, by 
the sons of one of the generals who did their duty, is among the 


WHAT LIPTON HAS DONE IN THE TEA TRADE, > ge ay leary 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. By B M. 


LIPTON WILL DO IN THE EXTRACT OF BEEF TRADE. I ee 


‘Miss Balmaine is as well drawn ona life-like as Diana Bar- 


LIPTON’S EXTRACT OF BEEF or FLUID BEEF makes the richest Beef Tea. 
They are also invaluable in the domestic economy, and will be found by all good cooks \ Fington or any of her successors 


the most economical and the best for flavouring Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Entrées, &c. par ES IN PROSE AND VERSE. By 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph's Goat.” 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 


UPON THE PUBLIC VERDICT Lipton will rely. One trial of his EXTRACT OF BEEF stat the few ovelist of & relly, high order we to-day 


hat place he puts more and more beyond dispute in every work that 


and FLUID BEEF he is confident will ensure their being used in future IN EVERY HOME, J) ciiatiitiamecc tine yreccht dite ficyes News 
THe 1 LITTLE WORLD. By D. CHRISTIE 


URRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
‘Mr, we. has never done anything better than this fine story 


The incidents are presented with wonderful my ond freshness, the 

se action never drags, and in vividness and pow characterisation 

HIE s 4 8 . the stor. is masterly. coo mm lee book thet will edd i » Mr. Murray's 
reputation.”"—Birmingham Post. 


— TRAMPS ABROAD. By MARK 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 6h 9 TWAIN. Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ‘ 
rvs. ** Mr. ¢ aan, wr peek ‘ o really ofmtsahie piece of craftsman 
8 . even if the book had no other side than it ious one it 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, wouid & be well worth reading ; but be ing by Mark Twain, it is nee ~d- 
less to say that it has plenty of humour as well. There are 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Can’t Leak any way you carry it. Can’t Blot or Dry Up. having read throug afm ating tnd ve can emer Seabee 
. . . work from his pen which we have found 80 attractive."’—Guardian. 
Tint oe a Emily Faithful, London : Cuarto and Winpvs, 111, 8t. Martin's Lane, W.C, 
e late Gen A NG FO 
Sherman, ‘ARDENING FOR AMATEURS, Practically 


and many other Persons of distinction have testified View of Pen Ready for Use. Two-thirds Actual Sise. Treated, and with many Illustrations, will be found in THE 
GARDEN SUPPL EMENT Given Free with THE 


remarkable efficacy of 
BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART Newspaper of 


PHOTOGRAPHY, Practically Treated, by the 

View of Pen Closed, post Agehertiies. and with, Pisguiticons vier il s. —_ 

rom their auty and Charming haracter wi denght 

) A New Fountain Pen on a New Principle. AOR HMERE sePereuett wolverine Ue 

When finished writing, the nib is drawn into the ink reservoir, where it is kept clean and moist ; and the reservoir being THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART New spaper of 

u corked up tight by the Safety Cap (A), the Pen can be carried in any position without leakage. One twist of the wrist Wednesday next. a iia : “ 

Established over a quarter of a century. opens it for filling, another twist and it is ready to write. THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE AND MART 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. Made in Three Sizes; all with Gold NWibs; Prices 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. in Plain Holders; Se ee eerie arise ate Pao | pe hed ot: = 
_~ Sam yar pa ty Ly ee 2&8. 6d. to 21s. 6d. in Gold-Mounted Holders. from the Office, 170, Strand, Landon, W.C , 

; een ee FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS STATIONERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. _ ——— ——___~ : - 

[J NITARIAN READING FREE.—Martineau's 


In Tins, 4s. 3d. Manufactured by 
« Five Points of Christian Faith,’ Savage's ‘Our Unitarian 


British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of , 

Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, L: neh & Co., J. Sanger CAW Ss PEN & INK co., 168, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. s. A. 4 

& Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co., Butler & Barris Acescy: 46, HOLB ORWN VIADUCT, fLomwp Don, Gospel,” Fletcher Williams’ “* The Religion the Age Wants." These 

Crispe, John Thompson, 1 iv I iverpool, , € all Wholesale Houses. 2 = publications sent free. Apply by letter to LADY WILSON, 86, 
Yhurch Road, Richmond, Surrey. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI & COMPLETE P) 3) UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. GEAMEN'S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 


(DREADNOUGHT). 
Perfect imitations of FREE TO THE WHOLE MARITLME WORLD 
Nature: invisible addi- SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
tions to thin partings, . STRAIT ? 7 NTT 
art blending with natere (THE SEVENTY - SEVENTH ANNUAL 
cou RT ae ay of this Cor poratte wm will Ube bets 


so completely as to defy TED SERVICE INSTITUTION, WHI' 
IAY, Feb. 25, at 30’ aa. 


the closest scrutiny. . 
\ HE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
Half, Three-quarter, r : Will Preside. 
The Establishment of the Society consists of the Dreadnought 
or Full Wigs on same Hospital. Greenwich (235 beds), the Albert Dock Hospital (18 beds) 


Principle for Ladies and Two Dispensaries. 
Over 25,000 Sick, Injured, and Shipwrecked Sailors and other 


or Gentlemen. were treated last year. 
The attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen interested in this 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE dace of Lad 
POST FREE. National Charity is invited. 





@@ Lipton’s Extract of Beef and Fluid Beef can be obtained at Lipton’s Markets and Agencies throughout the World. 






































Office, Greenwich: Feb. 1, 1808. P. Miemetas, Secretary. 


Every design in Arti- All Colours NAY ’ C TR is 
icia : A r " AYLOR’S CIMOLITE th only 
aa = No Waste. Best Leads. thoronghly harmless SKIN pOwReR. P repre > only 


and Conve: 
‘onvenience. experienced Chemist, and constantly wibed by moet 


43, Aw BOND $T., 7 SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMPLE BOX 1-. HOST ASAI CABLE. Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stampe 


C.' BOND & SON, LONDON, W. BLAISDELL PENCILS LIMITED, 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O. J. FAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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examples by Plimer, Engleheart, etc., are few, and not of 
great importance. Many may be interested to see how 
** the first gentleman in Europe ” liked to appear to those on 
whom he was pleased to bestow his portrait, and others will are two groups of these Stuart children at Windsor, 
be glad to see what his ill-used wife really was in appear- one of which contains three figures and two small 
ance at the time of their marriage. There is also a portrait dogs, the other five figures, a large mastiff, and a small 
of ‘‘ Nelson’s daughter,” by Cosway, about which it would spaniel. The children in the first-named and presumably 
be satisfactory to know something more definite. It is the earlier picture are said to be the Princes Charles and James 
face of a young woman with powdered hair, and features and the Princess Mary; those in the other are described 
extraordinarily like those of Nelson himself. as the Princes Charles and James and the Princesses 

Mary, Elizabeth, and Anne. The extraordinary part of the 
matter is that in the official guides to the Windsor Castle 
pictures, as well as in the published catalogues of these 
same confusion occurs. 


to identify the portraits of Charles the First’s children at 
Windsor Castle, of which engravings and mapeenagtone 
have been spread broadcast over the world. There appended to 


It seems astonishing that, in — of Stuart enthusiasm 
and Stuart exhibitions, of the Vandyck boom and the 
White Rose celebrations, no attempt should have been made and of Vandyck’s works, the 


Who was originally sapenaiide eannot now be ascer- 
tained, for the blunder is even traceable in the epigraph 


some of the oldest engravings of Vandyck’s 


pictures preserved in the British Museum ; but even there 
no one has apparently thought it necessary to compare the 
names attributed with the actual dates of the birth of the 
various members of Charles the Virst’s family. 


Lord siamanies must begin to feel his responsibilities 
at last, for on Monday his two daughters are to be pre- 
sented at the Drawing-Room, and in the evening there is 
to be a “coming-out” dance at his Lordship’s house in 
Berkeley Square. 











LAST SIX WEEKS. 
BARNUM 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
SUCCESSFUL SEASON EVER KNOWN IN OLYMPIA. 


Positively Closing the Glorious and Triumphant Sojourn 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 2. 


a 
bs ae | 
Wil di i | 
ma 


MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 
FARRAH'’S ORIGINAL HARROGATE TOFFEE SHOP, 
HARROGATE. 
So!d in Boxes, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s, 6d. each. 
Also Loose in Tinfoil, 1s. 4d. per lb. 


])'ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 


ORGANS. All Improvements. \ 


| 
Approval Carriage free. Easy terms. 10 years’ ¥ “wh WO Pil 
fs 2 aay 





reve 
| Vhs 





warranty. Secondhand good Cottages from | = ’ \ “+ 
7 guineas, new iron-framed Pianos from 15 ’ \ ait We 'y 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price Ps 

aid allowed within three years if exchanged 
bor a higher class instrument. 


D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 113 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till 7. Satrr lays, 3. 


Take a KODAK with you! 


THE BULL’S-EYE 








CENE OW THE GREAT HiPPOOROME IRALK. OvER 





| : ) , SHOWING Tr Yast Cavaueabe Ot Hige-CLA3s Si0CK Pum 
| ’ 
} 


ND THEN TOURING THR WHOLE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
Travelling the Eutire, Mighty, Undivided Show UNDER A DA 
| nie 1 already Magnificent and Man tentousy la are ramme of 
. HRILLING PERFORMANCES AND DISPLAYS. 
Visiting the Provinces on its own specially constructed 70 Railway Cars, See car nearly 60 feet long. 
EARLY A FULL MILE OF RAILWAY CAR 
And exhibiting all the myriad wonders under TWELVE ENORMOUS SOANY AS PAVILIONS, 
One alone of which is double the capacity of Olympia. 


LAST SIX WEEKS 
Of the Grandest Show ever devised by man. 


Last chances of witnessing the Most Magnificent Exhibition, the ingeuatiy, ability, wealth. and wonderfal resources of the 
KING OF THE AMUSEMENT WORLD, as set before the bewildered eyes of London. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 
NEW ACTS INTRODUCED. NEW FEATURES PRESENTED. NEW ATTRACTIONS ADDED. 
New Races, new Clown Capers, new Animal Tricks. Ending the London Engagement in a blaze of glory. Eyc-Feasts 
Splendour and ‘Thrilling Interest. First presentation of the Mammoth 
FOUR HUNDRED BLUE RIBBON HORSE FAIR, 
And numerous other remarkable features. 
A VERITABLE TORNADO OF WONDERS. BEWILDERING ARRAY OF NOVELTIES, 
And a very Vesuvius of Brilliant Attractions never seen here or anywhere else. 
PROGRAMME OF AMAZING EXTENT 





K yor 
MASTERED IN TWO MINUTES. 


NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. 
LOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


Prices £1 13s. and £2 10s. 


enthusiastically applauded by every 
STUPENDOUS STRUGGLES BETWEEN © HAMP IONS. 
Daring Deeds by Intrepid le ‘Tournaments, Games, Combats, Sports, Feats, Displays. 

Perfect Avalanche of Startling Events. 
a aces that enchanted Roman Senators. 

Furious Two and Four-Horse Roman Chariot Races. 

Bareback Equestrian, High School, Classic, Athletic, Acrobatic, Gymnastic, and Aérial Contests of all kinds, together with 
TRIALS OF SKILL, ENDURANCE, AND BRAVERY, 
In Three Rings, upon Two Stages, on the Race Track, in the Grose Aérial Eaciave, and upon the 450-feet Spectacular Stage. 


Illustrated Price Lists Free, 
*ageants Exhanetin net rt and Luxury 
The whole vast space of the many Arenas a BEWILDERING SCENE OF KALEIDOSCOPIC SPLENDOUR. 
THE MIGHTY METROPOLIS OF WONDERLAND. 


N Photographic 
EASTMA Materials Co. Ltd., REALLY THE WORLD'S SPECTACULAR SENSATION. 


| The United Uni 1? Unit in its praise, Enlightenment and Science its greatest aids. 
43 Clerkenwell Rd., LONDON, E.C, iba ncaa ys" Stupendous Place, Chere’ Wonder itself is lost in Wonder, re 
@ Retail Branches: 


Volumes — od Sanaa its myriad Treasures, to all of which are added the Double 
ERIES OF WILD_AND TRAINED BEASTS. 
4115-117 Oxford St., W. & 60 Cheapside, E.C, THREE HERDS OF PERFORMING ELEPHANTS, Grand. Horse Fair, Droves of Camels, 
} Alpacas, Guanacos, Tiny Zebras. 


THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF WONDERFUL FRFAKS. 


| Armless and Legless Men, Bearded Lady, Tattooed People, Dog-Faced_ Boy, Moss-Haired Girl, Expansionists, Sword Swallower, Fire 
— | et. Gienters, Fat Woman. Skeleton Dude, Laloo and Lala, Whirling Dervishes, 


King, Musical ’henomena, Egyptian Juggler, Giant, y 
Head Swin mudanese, and Others 
A PERFROE PAN DEMON Uk oO OF ORIGINAL ‘TY AND HUMOUR 
By the CLEVEREST CLOWNS IN THE WORLD 
And in wondrous addition thereto the GRAND SPECTACULAR MIL ITARY DRAMA of 





"THE BEST EMOLLIENT MILK 
FOR THE SKIN 1s 


A he A’ Varn 


a! 


With 1200 Men, Women, Soldiers, Sailors, Soudanese, Hos = ag io nels, X depicting with truth and accuracy 
actual events in the 





Early Gates open (Hammersmith Road) at 12 noon and 6 x 
stupendously large show and the general magnitude of the ex 

Fair Departments can only be open from 12 to 4.15 p.m., and fi 
holder to a reserved numbered seat, and admitting to all advertised departments without extra charge. 


PRICES. pmphiibestre, 1s. and 2s.; Arena seats, 28., 38., and 4s. ; 
£3 3s gle Box seats, 108. 6d. Special prices for Royal Box when a engaged. Children between 4 and 10 years of age half-price 


Sil entept fs. and 2s. seats. Box-Office open from 
may be oohied in advance at Box-Office and at ‘usual Libraries. 


FINAL PERFORMANCES in LONDON of the BARNUM & BAILEY Greatest Show on Earth. 


Of startling Struggles, hotly contested Races, and Aérial and Equestrian Rivalries, carving the spectators by storm, and wildly and 


Shetland Ponies, Zebras, Liamas, 


THE MAHDI: Or, for the Victoria Cross, 


| 
the n. | 

AND ONE TICKET ADMITS TO ALL. TWO GRAND EXHIBITIONS DAILY at 2 and 8 p.m. Doors open at 12.30 and 6. 
m., for 3s. seats and upwards. Early entrance fee, 6d. extra. Owing to the 
ibitions necessitating great preparations, the Menageries, Freak, and Horse | 
rom 6 to 10.30 p.m. No promenade tickets sold. Every ticket entitling 

| 


Balcony seats, 3s,; Stalls, 5s., 73. 6d.; Private Boxes (five and a seats), 


9 a.m. to 9.40 p.m, Is. aud 2:, seats on sale only after doors open. All ther seats 


YCEUM.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
4 Thursday and Friday Nights. and MATINEE Saturdays till 
March 6. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry.—THE BELLS aud 
| WATERLOO, Saturday Nights till March 5. Henry Irving. 
| MADAME SANS-GENE Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Nights 
} till March 2. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry.—lox-Oftice (Mr. J 
| Hurst) open 10 to 5, and 7.30 to 10. Seats also booked by letter or 
telegra 





N OORE AND BURGESS | ~ MIN NSTREL S, 
8T. JAMES'S HALI!., W.—Enormously Successful New 
Entertainment. Nightly at 8, and Matinées, Mondays, Wednesdays, 

and Saturdays,at3. General Manager, Mr. LAWRENCE Baove H. 


OE TZMANN, of 27, Baker Street. 
IANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTII. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. 


The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street, W. 


CLOSING EXHIBITIONS OF THE GRANDEST & MOST nts 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 


pranos lds. per MONTH, on Thomas 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriagefree. ‘Tunings free. Cheapest House in Londou for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS UETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, BakerStreet, Portman Square, 


YURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grand. hans 
Cottage Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Ibach, Oetzmann i 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS OK MANN 
| and CO.’S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
| Pianos by the respe ctive makers can be tried side by side. All pianos 
packed free and forw: arded, Only address, 27, Baker Street, W 








CAse=.~ eR, AN D H¢ YTEL P/ AVIL L ON, 

First Class, Lift, Electricity, Baths Calorifere, Perfect Sani- 
tation, Beautiful Garden, Pension from Eight and ‘Ten Francs per 
= inclusive.—P, BORGO, P rop.- Direct, [2056 } 


Pp. & Q. COMPANY’S “INDIA, CHINA, 


and AUSTRALIAN MAIL SERVICES. 

P & Q), FREQUENT SAILINGS TO 
7 GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, MALTA, 

BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KUHRACHEE, CAL- 
CUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, Lada "JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALANL 
P, & Q. CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 

and ROUND THE WORLD TOURS.—For 
particulars apply at the I fenton Offices, 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C 
or 25, Cockspur Street, 


QOCTETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS. 
w THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION at the MODERN 


GALLERY, 175, Bond Street, W. Open 10 to 6 daily, Is. (Last 
Weeks.) Epwarp Freeman, Secretary. 


ASTHMA, CATARRH. 
FORTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
The Highest Award at the Exhibition, 1889. London: G. JOZEAU, 
49, jaymarket, w. ; MERT ENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 























Fruneau’s Paper. 





‘JUST PUBLISHED, price 4s. 6d. net. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE TALLERMAN TREATMENT. 


EDITED by A. SHADWELL, M.A., M.B, Oxon., M.R.C.P. 
The Localised Application of Super- -heated Dry Airin Rheumato!d 





ILY EXPENSE OF sigs with New Acts and New Features introduced | Arthritis. all forms of Rheumatism and Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 


Hearne, | Eczema, Sprain, Weak Heart. and kindred diseases. 
RITATIVE Case-notes and Reports upon the Results 
obtained in Hospital and Private Practice in England, Canada, 
France, and the United States, during upwards of four years of 
tests of ~ cure and its permanency. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED with Photographs of Cases taken 
before, Gann, and after treatment. 
BAILLIERE, TrnDaLLt, and Cox, King William Street, W.C. 
‘© be had of all Booksellers, and from 
The 8c BETany, The Tallerman Treatment Institute, 
50, Welbeck Street, London, W. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE. 


ERALDRY and GENEALOGY (English and Foreign) 
| en traced from Records. Authentic & reliable 
information respecting Arms & Descents supported by 
references to Authorities. Armorial Bearings paint« “ad 
correctly.—25, Cranbourn St., London, W.C.  N.B.— 
No fees charged yor examining family papers and advising. 


CULLETON’S ENGRAVING OFFICE 
(A ae Department). © rested Stationery, LY ook - 
ti , 








of 









es 
ioont ame Plates, illuminated ty levitation’ 
Wedding, & V ree O ards. Samples & Prices Free. 
245, CRANBOUKN STREET, LONDOR, Ww.c, 


OLLVAAN DIAMONDS 


(Reep.) 
Are all mounted in SOZERID 
LD and Silver; but that is 
not the point. The point is that 
these Stones are in_ themselves 


= real Daan RF VAP of 


act représentation. 
Book wot IMlustrations post free 
for the askin 


Add ess: 
OLL VAAN (Recp.), 
227, REGENT ST. 





| 





| New Pattern Brooch, 
Price 168,, Post Free. 








HIGHLAND 


to 





TO THE CONTINENT. 


ROYAL DUTCH Rveranay~ 
ual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Nak teamers 23 hours only. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London 


stations on the Continent and vice vers’. ‘THROUGH COMMUNICATIONS between LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 1 


notice. 








MEAL MARVINE E GELOIDS 


MEAT AND "FRUIT “LOZENGES 
(Discovered by a great Chemist). 
For Cyclists, Athletes, Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Ri J pe nd Oct. 23, says, they contain well-known nourishing and stimu- 












FOR RENDERING 
THE SKIN 
OeucATRLY SOFT, 
SMOOTH, « WHITE 





ONA 


FINGER-Tip ** ‘CHEMIST "AND DRUGGIST says,,“they form admirable thirst quenchers, 
ee Daa ot Cottiek, cuiaaies ly by MARVINE GELOIDS, and 
G a J le Race at Catford, sustained entire’ ly 
ld, and chocolat ee ee says he will never be without them , : 


Beto te nd Gall hemi an Petemee Of alt Chemists, ge. Sample boxes, post free, Td, 1/1 and 2/10. 
M. DEETHAM & SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. || MARVINE, LIMITED, 28, Eldon Street, London, E.C. 





None Genuine unless it bears the ~ label «in green, 











Via QUEENBORO’ &£ FL. USHING. 


Twice Daily in = direction. Day and Night Services. * e, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 


m (Victoria. He Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill s eg tothe priacinal 


and QUEENBORO’, vid Willesden Junction and Herne Hill, WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON.—Apply for Time-Tables, &c., to the 
land Steai-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be vbtained at three days’ 





WHISKEY 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


CRAMP LES FREE 
RCE LOW. MONTROSE.NB 








COLT’S 
NEW 

_ DOUBLE-ACTION 
32 CAL. 
POCKET REVOLVER 


| “ith kjector and Solid Frame. is the Latest 
and Best Revolver mace for Travellers and Cyclists, 
It Sup erredes all others. 


PRICE LIST FREBZ. 


COLT’S PATENT FIREA " 
26, Glasshouse Street, cme a Lecce, W Ww, 
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THE NEW PUMP ROOM ANNEXE, BATH. 


FAMOUS HOT MINERAL SPRINGS, 
MAGNIFICENT ROMAN REMAINS. 


DREW & SONS (i), PICCADILLY CIRCUS,*.™ 








INVENTORS and SOLE MAKERS DREWS’ NEW HAT-CASE. 
















Feathers and Trimming cannot get crushed or damaged when 
phony > Hatsare pinned with bonnet pins t« soft wicker 
nes. Sketch shows, no springs or clips are nrse? Bg | 
eS a > made “and co wored in dark brown waterproof 5 hk She und | 
a“ leather, good brass lock, &c., including six w 3. 
Size Wo. 5, 24iu. long, I7in. wide, Is in. high: 


HOLDS S'X HATS COMFORTABLY. Price <-B&—>/- 
Same Case Covered Solid Leather, £3 6s. 6d. 


Cheques 
must ac- 
company 
Orders 
by 
Post. 







MADE IN ALL SIZES AND PATTERNS. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE PACKING CAPACITY 


than Trunks of usual make. Covered Dark Brown Water- 
proof Sailcloth, or Covered entirely in Solid Leather. 


Above is Sketch of Sroae ee EW GRANDE A; resse Trunk for 

Packing Dresses and Clot n Separate hus avoid- 

ing all creasing and confusion. Trays fit in grooves in Trunk. 
Particulars and Prices on application, 


ITHE TRUNK FOR CONTINENTAL USE. 


D® DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Contains the WHOLE of the ACTIVE REMEDIAL ELEMENTS of this famous 
REMEDY for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
EMACIATION, &e. It DIRECTLY ATTACKS DISEASE, whereas Emulsions and 
other dilutions of Cod Liver Oil only play with it. 

Comparatively, Emulsions of Cod Liver Oil bear the same relation to the Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil in respect of sustaining power as skimmed milk does to cream. 


Sir D. GIBB, M.D., says: “It will sustain life where everything 
else fails.” 

Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD: “A pint of Dr. De Jongh’s Oil is equal to 
a quart of any other.” 

Sold in Imperial Ralf-Pints, 2s. 6Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 











SOLE CONSIGNEES— 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Fmportant Rotice. 


HENRY HEATH, Lt. 


The public are respectfully advised that our clients, 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT HEATH, 


Hatters to Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Families of Europe, 


24, 26, ST. GEORGE PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W,, 











Have not any connection with the above firm, that is 





now being converted into a limited liability company. 


FRASER and CHRISTIAN, 4, Finsbury Cireus, E.C., 
Solicitors to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Heath. 








E222 aeyel 
“The NEW COFFEE, DELICIOUS & ENJOYED by those who GAN TAKE NO OTHER.” 


a 





PEPTONIZED MILK AND COFFEE. 


A Doctor writes:—‘‘ As near perfection as one can desire.’’ 
In Tins, 2s. 6d. and is. 6d. Obtainable everywhere. 


SAVORY & MOORE, London. 





“But be sure they are CARTER’S.” 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS are widely 
counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for * Little 
Liver Pills.” CARTER is the important word, and 
should be observed on the outside wrapper; other- 
wise the Pills within cannot be genuine. Do not take 





any nameless * Little Liver Pills” that maybe offered, 


But be sure they are CARTER’S. 





The only award at the Paris 


Exhibition 1889. LC U 
V Toilet powder - CEL. E° AW, Inventor 


©, Ree de ta Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8!” May 1875. 








ON) 


MERRYWEATHERS 

















FIRE PROTECTION + WATER SUPPLY 


Of Country Mansions) To Country Mansions. 














“LONDON BRIGADE” | MERRYWEATHERS’ 
+] 
HAND FIRE PUMP, HATFIELD ’ 
nic inithiene NOISELESS ELECTRIC 
ce Complete— PUMP 
’ 
£5 5s. High Speed Pump for 
i career ria Water Supply and Fire 
2540 ont cf 4199 rr = | a a 
ntions. " 
Fires in London, in soaunell ed to the Marquis 
one year alone, were | °f emand ‘an — at | 








<» extinguished by the 
_ ~. “LONDON BRIGADE” 
Hand Pump. 


CALL AND SEE IN ACTION. 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


M : R R Y WwW E AT H E R S’, WORKS: GREENWICH, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED ae YEARS. 


THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED 
PUMPING MACHINE. 























“me LILY OF THE VALLEY 


World-renowned for the fullness and softness of its fragrance, without artificial odour 


Maislsckchen-Perfumery « 


Perfume for the handkerchief — Soap — Powder 


Beware of imitations 
Toilet Water — Brillantine — Eau de Cologne. 





Only genuine with the full firm of the creator 


Gustav Ikohse + Berlin 


Perfumer by appointment to H. M. the Empress 


ow everywhere 3 
of Germany and H. M. the Empress Frederiek, 
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RICE AT WEDDINGS. 

The Rector of Cromer is a sensible man. In the current 
issue of his parish magazine he calls upon all and sundry 
not to throw rice or confetti at weddings. He appeals to 
‘* the feelings of future brides and bridegrooms,” and points 
out that the practice involves a great deal of extra clearing- 
up about the church and the churchyard. ‘If you must 
shower something symbolic of blessings on their heads,” 
says the prosaic parson, ‘let it be outside.” The worthy 
Rector has addressed his exhortation to the wrong set of 
people. He should have left the brides and the bridegrooms 
out of the account. The patter of the rice particles as they 
fall against the carriage window is, no doubt, very prettily 
pleasing to the couple ensconced inside. But the man or 
woman who receives a smart fusilade in both optics, and a 
shower down the neck and all over the wedding garments is 
apt to regard the practice in a less favourable light. At the 
Nice Carnival you may drive round the town protected 
from the confetti by elaborate dominoes and masks. But 
brides have no such panoply; and it is really too bad that 
a couple who have earned a little ‘‘ spoony’”’ peace should 
be forced to travel and make love with a pound of rice in 
the small of their backs, to say nothing of a probable pain 
in the temper. The fact is that many people nowadays 
carry the symbolic usage to quite. ridiculous excess.. Not 
content with casting a reasonable quantity of rice at the 
pair themselves, they- must. needs throw many pounds 
broadcast over friends, spectators, roadway, and even into 


the church itself. It is all very nice to read and think 
about, of course; but the man or woman who has been 
through the experience is not likely to vote for such a 
forcible expression of wishes for good fortune and 
happiness. 

In the majority of instances, no doubt, the discomfort 
is only temporary—sure to be forgotten before many hours 
of the honeymoon have passed. But that is not always 
the case. Mr. James Payn not long ago recorded an 
instance where a bridegroom received a shower of rice in 
his eyes which led to hie spending the honeymoon in the 
ward of a hospital. About the same time another 
unlucky Benedick, who had precisely the same experience, 
found consolation from an accident insurance company. 
More recently a case was reported in which a hapless 
bridegroom had both his legs fractured by a pair of 
skittish horses taking fright at the throwing of rice. 
Examples of this kind should suggest to the friends of 
brides and bridegrooms whether some less demonstrative 
fashion of showing their goodwill might not be. devised. 
In the East the practice takes a more graceful and less 
risky form, flowers and rice being thrown at the feet of the 
bridal pair to typify their future path through pleasure and 
pew. In Australia they are beginning to use rose- 
eaves instead of rice. This isa much more poetic kind of 
tribute, and nobody will deny that it is also safer and 
prettier than the old habit. Mr. Payn suggests that those 
who insist upon indulging in the pleasantry of throwing 


rice in the faces of newly married couples should, like the 
pilgrim in the ballad, boil their rice first. The idea is 
worthy of attention, since, though love is blind, it is not 
desirable that the lover should be made so too. It is only 
a cynic who would think of preventing a man getting his 
eyes opened after marriage. 

Old customs are, however, notoriously tenacious, and 
the throwing of rice at weddings will doubtless go on as it 
has done in the past. If the leaders of Society would only 
set their:faces against the unseemly scuffle, we should be 
nearer the end of the practice. So far, Lord Newtown- 
Butler has, I believe, the distinction of being the only 
person who ever protested against it in a practical way. 
When the rice mé/ée set in at his wedding, he coolly turned 
back, went upstairs, and disappeared, leaving the bride to 
entertain the baffled pack. There was a general commotion 
at this unlooked-for dénouement. Obviously, it was quite 
out of the question to pelt a girl, who had no intention of 
setting off, with a satin shoe. A dozen eager messengers 
were despatched to find the recalcitrant bridegroom. 
By-and-by he reappeared in a huge ulster, with the 
collar buttoned up to his ears, cool and debonair as on 
parade. He was greeted with a storm of chaff and 
inquiry, and calmly explained that it was impossible to 
start with a quantity of rice inside his clothes; he had 
been ‘‘changing everything.” A few more examples of 
that determined kind would doubtless have the desired 
effect. a. ©. Hi 

















= “PYRAMID 
2 NIGHT LIGHTS 





anand 








Sold Everywhere. 
CLARKE'’S PYRAMID AND FAIRY LIGHT CO., Ltd. 
3 Cricklewood, London, N.W. 





UNIQUE OFFER or 
OLD VINTAGE 


We have decided to offer a portion of our Stock of fine Old Cognac Brandy to Eics Deal Vick oh ties Gates cad baenen Do 
the Public direct, comprising some 400 Dozen of 1872 and 1875 Vintages. Previous 
to the ravages of the “ Phylloxera” in the Cognac district, we were well known to 
the Trade as the Largest Shippers of Fine Brandy outside London, and this fact 
These Brandies were shipped by Messrs. L. 
Ducasse & Co., Cognac (from whom we have bought Brandy for over 50 years’, 
in 1880, and were recently Bottled by us in Bond. 
that the equal of these fine Champagne Brandies is hardly to be found ; they are, in fact, 
priceless. We offer the 1872 Vintage at the very moderate price of 135g, per doz., and 
the 1875 at 130s, per doz. (An allowance of 5g, per doz. may be deducted by purchasers 
of not less than 3 doz.) Terms: Cash, or Bankers’ or Trade References. Carriage Paid. 


THE ONLY SAFE NIGHT) pxnan) W. & S, KENT & SONS (Established 1778), UPTON-ON-SEVERN, and Hope St., GLASGOW. 


N.B.—Intending purchasers are requested to write as early as possible, as we 


anticipate that the demand will greatly exceed the supply. 
with in strict rotation, and no notice taken of those not in accordance with the | \/ HOTEL, Las Palmas. In the midst of beantitul earden«, 


enables us to make our present offer. 


terms stated above. 


We have no hesitation in saying 


All orders will be dealt 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER BELFAST, 





‘And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufacturers to the Queen. 
Children’s 1/3doz.| Hemstitonrp. 
Ladies’ 2/3 , | Ladies’ 2/9 doz. 
Gents’ 33 Gents’ 3/1) ,, 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
2 POCKE RoBinson & CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”— The Queen, 


srs Post face. HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 















MELLIN’S 
“a FOOD ion 








Before using any other preparation, apply 
for free sample. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E, 








ANARY ISLANDS.—SANTA CATALINA 


facing sea. Sanitary arrangements perfect. 
and nurse. English church. Golf, tennis rt: Tue Canary 
Istanps Co. (Limited), 1, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.c. 























100,000 
Machines 
Sold. 









The ORIGINAL Cream Separator. All others are Imitations. 








Awarded FIRST PRIZE at EVERY Competition (but one) in Great Britain. 
USERS SAY THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES IN SIX MONTHS. 


Every “ Alpha-Laval” is Guaranteed to perfectly Separate the Quantity Stated, 
and requires Less Power to Work than any other Separator. 













Free from 
Mercury. 










100,000 
Machines 
Sold. 









Fa. REDUCED PRICES. 
INCREASED CAPACITY. 











A Dairymaid can Work any of the Hand Machines 











PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, and 
BRITISH INDIA. DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 
Lrtp., 28, Museum Street, London, W.C. 


» _ VICTORIA. 
AUSTRALIA. 
W. SANDFORD & CO;, Adelaide. 


=| NEW SOUTH WALES 
WAUGH & JOSEPH 


SOUTH 
A. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
MASON, STRUTHERS & CO., Christchurch. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
HOWARD FARRAR & CO., [obenosebury. 
Do, do. . Elizabe 


Aktiebolaget Separator, “Sou.” 


















FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 


J. BARTRAM & SON, 
8, Queen Street, Melbourne. 


& QUEENSLAND. 
SON, - ‘ 
342, Sussex Street, Sydney. 











In Use all over the Globe.| 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 






COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 





HEADACHE, 


HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, | Ss cR0' ase can 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 








By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


* Two.pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle's Pills, the 
H =latter_a most invaluable medicine, and 
H one which I have used on the natives 
| of Central Africa with the greatest 
i 





— success. In fact, the marvel- 
s effects-produced upon the mind 
and body. of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 


! ETC, = Gf ‘ medicine man’ had not died out 





















